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Allthe Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED 
ARE PRESENTED 


Tue UNITED STATES DAILY 


VOL. IV. NO. 107 


Mineral Supply 


Of Nations Shown: New Division Created in De- 


In World Survey, 


Two Specialists of Depart- 
ment of Commerce Sun- 
marizes Resources 


And Trade. 


Reserves Are Found | 
To Be Unbalanced | 


Commercial Prod uction of 
Many of Important Prod. 
ucts Is Limited to Smull 
Nuannber of Countrics. 


The dependence of nations on one an- 
other for minerals and the international 
commerce which has been developed as 
a consequence is shown in a survey of 
world mineral resources and trade made 
by Dr. J. W. Furness, Chief of the 
Mineral Division of the Bureau of For- 


STATEMENTS ONLY 
HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


eign and Domestic Commerce, and L, M. 
Jones of the Bureau of Mines, | 


The United States according to the 
announcement of the completion of the 
survey made public by the Department 
of Commerce July 6, is the largest con- 
sumer of mineral raw material and is 
the largest producer, but no country has 
a well-balanced supply of minerals, As 
an importer of minerals the United 
States is the vital factor im international 
trade and the condition of world trade in 
minerals is largely dependent upon the 
business conditions in the United States, 
the investigator concluded, 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Survey Covers 28 Minerals. 

The dependence of the nations of the 
world on one another for their supplies 
of important minerals entering industry 
is strikingly revealed in a_ study of 
mineral raw materials which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just issued. This 
survey which covers 28 minerals is the 
joint work of Dr. J. W. Furness, Chief 
of the Minerals Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
L. M. Jones of the Bureau of Mines. The 
28 minerals discussed, it is pointed out, 
constitute more than 70 per cent of the 
gross Value of mineral raw materials of 
commerce. 

Eighty per cent of the world’s total 
mineral output, the survey shows, is 
consumed by eight countries and these 
togethez exercise almost complete con- 
trol over the commerce and exploitation 
of the world’s mineral wealth. The lead- 
ing countries are United States, Ger- 
many, Japan, Belgium, Italy and Spain. 

Supplies Are Unbalanced. 

Some nations have more than their 
share of the reserves of some minerals, 
some conspicuously lack reserves, and 
none has a well-balanced suply of all 


minerals. It follows from this that na- 
tions are interdependent in regard to 
mineral supplies and that international 


movement and trade in minerals is an 
inevitable consequence. 

The United States is the world’s larg- 
est consumer df mineral raw materials, 
and is the largest producer of several of 
the minerals. For certain minerals it 
is largely, and for others entirely, de- 
pendent. upon foreign sources to meet 
its ‘requirements, As am importer the 
United States is a vital factor in world 


Column 2.) 


Duties to Be Raised 
By Mexico August | 


[Contétneed on Page 5, 





Foodstuff s, Handkerchief s and 
Chemicals Included im Changes 


Mexico will increase her import du- 
ties on a list of foodstuffs, handker- 
chiefs amd chemicals effective August 1, 
the Commercial Attache at Mexico City, 
George Weythe, has cabled the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department's 
statement, issued July 6, follows in full 
text. 

The changes are as follows: 

Preserved meats, not specified, from 
25 centavos to 40 centavos per legal kilo; 
ham and bacon, from 25 centavos per 
legal kilo; sausage, from 25 centavos to 
40 centavos per legal kilo; meat extract, 
from 25 centavos to 50 centavos per 
legal kilo; oysters, without shell, pre- 
pared Or unprepared, from 2 centavos 
per gross kilo to 40 centavos per legal 
kilo; preserved fish and shell fish, not 
specified, trom 15 centavos to 25 cen- 
tavos per legal kilo, 

Hog lard, in tank cars, from 7 cen- 
tavos per gross kilo to 7 centavos per 
net kilo; hog lard in other containers, 
from 7 centavos to 10 centavos per gross 
kilo; came and maple syrup, when the 
weight including the immediate con- 
tainer exceeds 30 kilos, from 4 centavos 
to 15 cemtavos per gross kilo; glucose 
when the weight including the immedi- 
ate container exceeds 30 kilos, (for- 


, metly not specified) 4 centavos per gross 


kilo. Twisted iron wire, not specified, 
(new itema). 15 centavos per gross kilo, 

Embroidered cotton handkerchiefs, 
without lace, (new item) 5 centavos 
each; embroidered linen Hetndkerchiels, 
without lace, (new item) 7 centavos 
each; extbroidered rayon handkerchiefs, 
without lace, (new item) 9 centavos 
each; potassium sulphate, formerly 5 
centavos per gross kilo, mow free; sul- 
phate, formerly 5 centavos per gross 
kilo, now free: sulphate of calcinated 
soda, froma 5 centavos to 1 centavo per 
gross kilo; sulphate of crystalized soda, 
from 5 centavos to ¢ centavos per gross 
kilo; frait juices, even containing more 
than 40 per cent sugar. from 0.60 pesos 
to 150 pesos per legal kilo. 
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Aid Given Exporters 
Of Motion Pictures 


partment of Commerce. (’ S T d | 
The rapidly expanding market for ut tone ra e 
American motion pictures has resulted 
in the establishment of a new division | Resolutions Proposing Re- 
for motion pictures in the Bureau of| 


Foreign ani Domestic Commerce, De-|  strictioms on Improper 


tment of Commerce, according to an) i 
om Practices, Endorsed by 


announcement made public on July 6 by | 
the Acting Director of the Bureau, O. P.| Trade Commission. 


Hopkins. 
The new divisiom also will foster the | 


domestic industry and proms one | Reforms Proposed 
In Selling Methods, 


Pictures between FE®uropean and Ameri- | 
can distributors. 
Nine Other Regulations Are 


The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Creation of a motion picture division 
im the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Rules of Conduct P a 


Are Approved for |Collections for FiscalYear | Abroad Urged for | Government Supports School 


jim the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
|broke all previous records, it was 
nounced, July 7, by the office of the 
Panama Canal. 
commercial vessels paid tolls amounting 
to $27,127,376.91. 


by the Department of War, follows 
full text: 


the Secretary of War from the governor 
of the Panama Canal: 


$2,127,805.97 tolls, 
$45.87 tolls. Fiscal year. 6,413 commer- 
cial 
|launches, tolls $1,512.39.” 


th 





nama Canal Tolls | Patent Protection 
Largest of Record | 


1929 Total $27,127,376.91 


Tolls collected on the Panama Canal 


| American Goods 


an- 


Foreign Market Often Lost 
By Neglect, Says Special- 
ist of Commerce 
Department. 


During the year 6,413 


The statement of tolls made public 
in 


The following has been received by | aaa Sy : 
Competitive Product 


Apt to Secure Trade! 





““Traffic June, 503 commercial vessels, 
also 10 launches, 


vessels, tolls $27.127,376.91; 167 Chief of Patent and Trade Mark | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


| aeronautics 


Commerce to expedite handling of the in- 
creasing amount of work occasioned by 
the rapidly expanding present and po- 
tential foreign markets for American 
motion pictures and motion picture 
equipment is announced by 0, P. Hop- 
kins, Acting Director. 

Clarence J. North, who has special- 
ized in motion-picture trade promotion 
work since July, 1926, as a member of 
the Bureau’s staff, has been appointed 
to direct the activities of the new divi- 
sion. Nathan D. Golden, who has also 
specialized in motion picture trade pro- 
motion since July 1, 1926, has been 
named assistant chief. 


| Also Givem Acceptance as Ex. | 


| pressioms of Industry in In- 
| terest of Fair Dealing. 


| 
As the result of a trade practice con- 
|ference of xepresentatives 
}stone industry 14 rules of business con- 
duct adopted have been approved by the 
|Federal Trade Commission. Two rules 
jadopted were stricken out, and nine 
other rules were accepted as expressions 
of the trade. This action was announced, 
July 6, by the Commission. 

Group I rules, adopted as rules of 
business conduct and given affirmative 


of the cut) 


year 1928, when 6,456 vessels 


through the canal. 
There is given belew 


[Continued on Page 2, 5 
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The tolls collected during the fiscal| Section Reviews Require- 
jyear just closed are the highest for any ° ss | 
fiscal year since the opening of the ments of Various Sys 
canal, the previous record being $26,944,- tems in Operation. 
499.77 for the fiscal year 1928. The 


number of transits during the fiscal wear 
1929 was slightly Tess than the fiscal | 
passed | 


a table showing 


Education Advocated 


The matter of protecting by foreign 
patents an established or potential mar- 
ket for American products often is given} 
too little attention by exporters, with 
the consequent loss in trade through 
competition im marks abroad, it was! 
stated July 6 by the Chief of the "Patent 
and Trade Mark Section, James L. 
Brown, Division of Commercial Laws, 
Department of Commerce, in a _ state- 


approval, were directed against the 
practices of inducing breach of contract, 
misbranding, giving secret rebates, price 
discrimination, and selling at or below | 
costs. 


function of the 
will be to assist 


I 


While the primary 
newly created division 


Z 


2 4. 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Column 


Expressions of Trade. 

Rules in group II, expressions of the 
trade, related to competitive bidding, 
|methods of handling bids, uniform cost 
system, terms of sale, distribution of 


Replacement of Bills 
By New Currency to i ~~ we nigh es Porgy a 
Require Some Timmme |ot tie industry, and authority. tov cones | 


further with the Commission at any | 








eee ey |time regardimg these resolutions. 
° | The stat t in full text follows: 
Mr. Mills Tels of Plans for) j’trade oractice conference foeen® 


A trade practice conference for the cut 
oie . Le stone industry was held at the Hotel 
Distribution of Small sized Sherman in Chicago May 3, 1929, under 
Money; ‘Temporary 
Demand Expected. 


the directiom of Commissioner Garland 
S. Ferguson, Jr., assisted by MM. Mark- | 
| ham Flannery, Director of Trade Prac- | 
Seta = ae Sey | tice Conference. — 

Several months will be required to re-| After registration of those present, 


and the election of a secretary, Commis- | 
place old currency by the new, small-|.; ; " 
sized paper money, the. Undersecretary sioner Fergusson ‘addressed the confer. 


a p ence and, among other things, stated 
Sal 6 ae ‘ ten. ies that trade practice conferences were vol- 


Seen Wtndcatiner Meshes | untary epeenkings on the part of in- 
m cas ystem, | dustry, that th had been bet 
Mr. Mills asked the people of the eopiry ee ween 


v p / and 60 of these proceedings held for as 
United States to be patient and wait for | many different industries, among them 
the new money. In the case of National 


n may h ; some of the largest industries of Amer- 
pon y eye mais = or seven momths | ica, and that as far as he could ascer. 
v1 e needed, he Salad. 


d tain there had not been a conference} 
He described the appearance of the} which had not resulted in material ben- 
Various denominations of the nw notes 


x efits for the industry for which it was 
and declared that the adoption of the) held, placing it upon a higher plane of 
smaller size will be a convenience to the| business ethics and ridding the indus. 
public, will simplify counterfeit preven- | 


: } | try of many undesirable practices, 
tion, and will enable the Bureau of En- Secretary Named. 
graving to turn out the notes: at much} 


0 ; Mr. A. J. Burrage, secretary of the 
less cost. Following is Mr. Mills’ state-| International Cut Stone Contractors’ & 
ment in full text: 


Quarrymen’s Association, was _ elected} 
Issue to Begzin July 10. secretary. 

On July 10th the United States Gov-| Resolution 10 (now Rule 10, Group II), 
ernment will begin the issue of mew) was amended bv the insertion of the 
paper currency of reduced size and im-| word “purchasing” after the word 
proved design. Our paper currency has | “stone.” 
been issued in its present size since 1861)| Resolutions 13 and 15; as adopted by 
and this step, therefore, is an important | the industry, were stricken out by the 
one which is bound to arouse widespread | commission. 
interest. For a few days we will look; The rules as adopted by the industry, 
with surprise at these new, to us,’ and as amended by the commission, have 
strange looking bills and then, in the] been arranged in two groups. Those 
course of a few weeks, we will wonder | appearing in Group I are affirmatively 
why, for so many years, we accommo.- | approved by the commission. Those ap. 
dated ourselves so readily to their larger | pearing in Group II are received as ex- 
and more anwieldly brothers. | pressions of the trade. 

You will ask, of course, what were the| Group I—Rule 1. Inducing or at- 
reasons which led the Government, after | tempting to induce the breach of a con- 
S@ many years, to make this chamge. | tract between a competitor and his cus- 
After an exhaustive study and investiga-| tomer is an unfair method of competi- 
tion coveling 4 number of years the | tion. , 

Treasury concluded that it was possible Rule 2. The marking or billing of the 
to give the public paper money of more | product of the stone industry as to the 
convenient size, of longer life and bet-| quantity or the grade of stone, or the 
ter quality, and of improved design with | naming of amy other material, for the 
greater protection against counterfeit-| purpose of or with the effect of mislead- 
ing.: The Treasury Department decided | ing or deceiving purchasers, is condemned 
that the convenience of the public war- | as unfair practice. 

ranted this reform, while from the stand- | The industry approves of the stand- 
point of the Government the proposed | ard methods of classifying, grading and 


reduction in size will create substantial | measuring of stone as adopted or spon- 





as well as in the cost of handing the| stitutes or trade organizations. 
currency. | Rule 8. The payment or allowance) 

From the time the paper is delivered | of secret rebates, refunds, credits or un- 
by the mill until the notes are put “into | earned discounts, whether in form of 
circulation an estimated gross saving | money or otherwise, or extending to cer- | 
amounting to almost $1,500,000 a year|tain purchasers confidential practices, | 
will be derived from the change in size. | special service or privileges not extended 


: [Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
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Na bal Observatory E'x pedition Returiin zg 
With Photographs of Total Solar Eclipse 


Party Is Also Bringing Backs Live Animals and Specimens 


Of Fauna and Ftora of Philippines. | 
Washington from Iloilo, Negros, Cebu 
and vicinity, 20 boxes of live animals, 
birds and reptiles for the Zoo at Wash- 
ington, and 16 boxes of prepared speci- 
mens of marime plants and animals for 
the National Museum at Washington. 

This collection, Captain Freeman said, 
is of considerable scientific value and 
was made by members of the party un- 
der the direction of Lieutenant H, C, 
Kellers, Medical Corps, U. S. N, 
Among the collection is a 12-foot python, 
10 lizards from 3 to 5 feet long, 5 civet 
cats, 2 monkeys and numerous parrots 
and other birds, 

Captain Freeman said that the obser- 
vations obtained by the Observatory’s 
party were the more remarkable because 
of the tendency of the weather at that 
season to be cloudy or othewise unfa- 
vorable, He cited the experience of the 


Notable success of observations of the 
total solar eclipse meade by the Naval 
Observatory expedition at Iloilo, Panay, 
P. I., on May 9, ineluding a series Of 


photographs by the major 65-foot cam- 
era, despite the failure of British, Ger- 
man and Japanese eclipse expeditions 
to make any observations, was, an- 
nounced orally July 6, by the Supérin- 
tendent of the Naval Observatory, Cap- 
taim C. S, Freeman. 

Captain Freeman also announced that 
the Swarthmore College expedition, 
which cooperated with the Observatory 
party, was successful. Incidentally, he 
stated that the party sent out by the 
Naval Observatory is bringing back to 
America a collection of flora and fauna 
for the National Zoological Park and 
the National Museum. 

The naval transport “Hendersom,’” 
which is due'to arrive at San Diego, 7 
Calif., about July 10, is bringing to’ [Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) | 











Secretary Davis Says Prog- 


|the nation’s problem of industrial acci-| 
dents, declared the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, in a radio address over 
the National Broadeasting System July 
6, im which he cited figures showing 24,- 
000 persons were killed in industrial acci- 
|demts in 1927 with imdications that final 


the United States is making some prog- 
ress toward the reduction of industrial 
accidents, much remains to be done, 
situation is still a bleznish upon our civil- 
ization, he asserted, simce for every ma- 
jor injury, 29 minor injuries and 300 in- 
consequential injuries 
same common cause, all of which might 
be prevented. 


of 
killed in industrial awecidents; and it 
probable that the complete figures for 
ties occurred in industry accidents which 
ant suffering to humanity through acci- 
dental death and injury deserve our most | 


serious consideration, 
small way has the country at large paid 


those who neglect to 


|that I desire especially to talk tonight. 


savings in the expense of manufacturing | sored by representative associations, in-| , 
|long been in progress 


ment discussimg the methods of patent 
protection abroad. 

Mr. Brown’s statement follows in full 
text: 

To many exporters the matter of ob- 
taining patents presents not only the 
question of cost in view of a small ex- 
isting market but also in what countries 
it is not only desirable but necessary to 
obtain this protection. 

The mere fact that a firm is not ship- 
ping goods to a particular country is no 
justification for not examining into the 
advisability of obtaining patents in that 
| country; in fact, the shipment of goods 
| into a foreigm country in most instances 
will serve to defeat a right to obtain a 
patent. 

To visualize certain foreign markets 
where trade-mark protection shculd be 
obtained is not a difficult task, since in 
this connection § special consideration 
need only be given to those countries in 
which prior right is acquired by one who 
first applies for registration of a mark. 

With regard to patent. protection, 
however, more must be considered. The) 
danger to the foreign market will not 
often be found in that a pirate or in- 
fringer can obtain patent rights to the! 
exclusion of the true inventor or his as- 
signs, but that a competitor may pro- 
duce a similar article with impunity} 
since the rightful owner of the article 
may be unable to obtain a_ patent 
through laches. 

If the competitor can produce a sim- 
ilar although slightly inferior article 
for less than the American manufac- 
turer, it will cost considerable to con- 


As Means to Reduce 
Industrial Accidents 


ress Is Being Made Toward 
Prevention of Injury 
To Workers. 


Education is the oraly means of solving 


figuzes for 1928 would show a total of! 
23,000. such accidents. 
Secrétary Davis said that although 


The 


result from the 


Secretary Davis spoke on the subject 
“Safety and the Worker.” His ad- 
dress, in full text, follows: 
During the year 1927, 24,000 men were 


is 





1928 will show that 23,000 or more fatali-| purchase the genuine American goods in 


preference to the competing line. 

In considerimg the problem of obtain- 
ing patents abroad let us analyze those 
questions which give the average ex- 
porter most difficulty in their solution. 
To be sure, the manufacturer of a pat- 
ented overcoat (and there is one) would 
quite generally be not concerned with 
patented production in some of the coun- 


might have been prevented. Such an 
unnecessary loss of life and the attemd - 


because only in a 


proper attention to safety measures. 
Even safety campaigms fail to attract a 
full measure of interest; and among 
learn the great 


be in those areas wherein there was a 
lesson of safety there are, I am sorry 


market for the particular ccat, if man- 


vince the consumer abroad that he should} 


tries close to the equator, but he might} 


“ [F the future generation of 

government comes to, its in-— 

‘ heritance blinded by ignorance, the 

fall of the Republic will be certain ’ 
and remediless.” 

—James A. Garfield, 

resident of the United or 
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COPY 


Sectional Charts. 


e Post Office, Washington, D. C. : 


Commercial Aviatio 
Fostered in England 


Of Instruction in Flying. | 


Designed to stimulate interest in civil | 
in England, a company 
known as the National Flying Services, 
Ltd., has been organized to place in 
service a fleet of 100 airplanes for flying 
tuition, private hire, and general com- 
mercial work, with a staff of 50 flying 
instructors, the Department of Com- 
mercé was advised July 6 

Captain F, E. Guest, Secretary of | 


Ss f ir f 1921 1922, h Sas tahoe 
a sentiabes duicman of this con-| Purpose Is Explained 
By Capt. R. S. Patton 


pany. The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: 
craft hangars, workshops, ete. A 230-| Director of Coast and Geodetic 
acre tract, located at Feltham, 11 miles| 
from central London, is being purchased | 
as the ceniral station. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for Air, has | 
announced that the Government plans to} 
assist National Flying Services, Ltd., by | —_—_——- ‘ 
yearly grants spread over a period of 10} The compilation of a new form of 
years. The Air Ministry also is endeav- | charts and maps covering the airways of - 
oring to interest the various municipal) the United States has been undertaken 
centers in the establishment of sites for) by the Coast and Geodetic Survey as 
airports. | an effect of the expansion of aviation, it 
The Air Ministry furnishes free ad-| was stated July 6 by the Director of 
vice to the municipalities on the éstab-| the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Captain 
lishment of airports and pays the ex-| R. S. Patton. ; 
penses of its experts sent to inspect the| The new charts, it was explained by 
various sites. These efforts of the Gov-| Captain Patton, will be sectional, cover- 
ernment to stimulate commercial aero-|ing four degrees of ‘sngitude and three 
nautics in England are based, of course,| degrees of latitude, instead of the strip 
on.the desirability both of obtaining the| charts now in use. The necessity for 
commercial advantages accruing from 


n 4 | sectional maps, he said, arises from the 
qui¢ker communication between the va-| fact that a great deal of flying is being_ 
rious centers of the country and of hav- 


‘ |@one away from established airways 
ing. an increased number of airplanes | and the strip charts are of little value off 
and pilots ready and available. 


| the regular routes, 
Heavy Construction 


Is Being Applied to 


The full text of Captain Patton’s 
Mississippi Levees 


Country to Be Mapped for 
Guidance of Flights 
Off Regular Air- 


way Courses. 








A network of 23 national airports will | 


|be established, each equipped with air-| 


Survey Says Establishment 
Of New Landing Fields 
Will Be Encouraged. 


|statement, describing the proposed 
charts, which he said, should encourage 
|the estblishment of private landing 
| fields throughout the country, follows: 
| The Coast and Geodetjc Survey, De- 
|partment of Commerce, has begun the 


jcharts of the United States, 

These new charts will be sectional 
maps, covering four degrees of longi- 
tude and threé degrees of latitude, in- 
stead of the regulation strip maps cov- 
ering single airway routes.+ The sec- 
tional charts will be almost square for 


New Projects Are of Same, 
Type But Will Be Larger, 
According to General 





‘ ; ° the central portion of the United: States. 
* “Sadwin. or about 39 degrees latitude. 
- ying Regular Routes. 
Main line levees to be constructed; The new charts will be of the same 


along the Mississippi River under the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act of | 
1928 will be greater both in height and | 
width than previously-constructed levees, 
the Chief of Engineers, Major General 
Edgar Jadwin, stated July ‘6. 
levee construction, now under way on) 


character as the strip maps and, for 
the present, will be on a scale of 1 to 
500,000, or about one-eighth of an inch. 
The’ strip maps, on the same scale, will 
al|be continued, of course, for established 
This | routes. 
The 





necessity for sect.onal maps 


|some sections of the river, General Jad-|arises from the fact that a great deal 
win’s statement added, provides for no|more flying is being done, today, away 


change in the type despite. the change|from the established airways than is 
in standard section. |being done upon-them. The strip map, 
Although the Corps of Engineers, it|showing only an established route, is 
was explained, does not possess suffi- lof little value in guiding such flights. 
cient equipment to carry out by hired | Private Planes In Majority. 
|\labor much of the work committed to|. There are many more airplanes in the 
its charge, it is now proposed to increase | hands of private, users than are owned 
the percentage of new equipment. The | by the transport companies flying estab- 
|policy, it was stated, is to handle the | lished routes. In 192%, the scheduled 
work by contract or by hired labor when | flying on established a rways was some- 
necessary and to execute it by the thing like 6,000,000 miles, while the fly- 
method which gives the taxpayers the | ing done by private airplane owners was 
best return. estimated at 30,000,000 miles. At the 
Main Levees to Be Larger. * | close of 1928, there were 200 airplanes 
The full text of General Jad N’'S|in service owned by airway operators, 


statement follows: 1 i ir- 
In the prosecution of the Flood oo 6,000. privately ewaen a 





to say, a large number of both workers 


A ufacturers of similar articles could suc- 
and employers. It is to these groups 


cessfully compete with him. 

The questiom of economic competitive 
production is a most important one to 
be considered im this connection. It may 
not be feasible for a competitor in any 
foreign country to manufacture on a 
competing basis a product similar to the 
American product owing to a lack of 
raw materials or the cost of importing 
such material. 

If such is the case, then patent pro- 
tection is hardly necessary. There are 


> 


CContinued on Page 2, Column 2.] 





Large Quantities of Coal 
Found in Wy oming Basims 


An investigation by Government geol-| 
ogists has disclosed weserves of 4,250,- 
000,000 tons of mineable coal located im | few exnprters, however, who enjoy such 
the Hfanna and Carbon Basins, Carbon | an enviable position. 

County, south central Wyoming, it wa=/| In all foreign countries the inventor 
stated on July 6, by the Department of | may make application for a patent. In 
the Interior. The statement, in full text, | Some countries, however, the inventor as 
follows: well as the coimventor, theii assignee, or 
Extensive coal-minimg operations have 





(Continued om Page 8, Column 5.) 





Complete 
News Summary 


basin-shaped depressions, and as their With regard to an application on the 
coal-bearing areas are traversed by the | Part of an assignee, the laws are not uni- 
the ummined reserves of coal are readily | 
available at such futwre times as they “Haripenenepenmniiye mee 
the rock strata have been bent into folds, Proper Label Defined 
practically all the anticlines that might 
peo os only ome, the Saddleback | sg 
ills anticline, has oil been found i ° 
oe Cee - Contents, If Listed, Must Be 
———— | 
| Labels on cammed mixed vegetables or 
| fruits should mot carry statements or 
regarding the particular vegetables or 
fruits in the mixture, according to a no- 
Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administra- 
| tion of the Department of Agriculture. 


in these great | grant of a patent. 
main line of the Union Pacific Roalroad | 
may be in greater demand. Althoush 
serve as reservoirs for oil have been | For Canned Mixtures 
commercial quantities. 
Specifically Stated. 
| pictures. which may mislead purchasers 
| pee to the trade issued July 6 by the 


There has recently developed in the 
canning trade a_ practice of canning 
mixed vegetables which appears to be 
becoming more and more extensive. 

| These products are usually designated 
jas “mixed vegetables” and bear 
| vignette of a display of a number of 
vegetables, 

Investigation shows that in some 
cases the pictorial designs represent veg- 
etables not present in the cans or fail to 
depict others which are present. As the 
Federal food amd drugs act defines as 
misbranded an article of food which bears 
any statement, design or device which 
shall be false ox misleading in any par- 
ticular, the use of a vignette on a label 
depicting vegetables not present in the 
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trol program in the alluvial valley of | The enormous increase i . 

ee ee ia al | s se in private own- 
; the Mississippi River under the Flood | ership of airplanes makes rk produc- 
|Control Act approved May 15, 1928, | tion of sectional airways charts, not 
| main line levees will be made larger than| oonfined to depicting an established air- 
| ever before, somewhat higher and wider. | way route, an imperative necessity. It 
oan the standard section has been is also a step toward the encouragement 
| ” - > 
[modified there, has been no radical if encouragement in needed, of the Dur 
largement of these levees is already under | Nie « tee cee Te eae 


| way :, 2 | 
\Jenrth at tien tee Gai a ie landing fields off the established 


|. This increase in haul and the increase routes, thus addivg to the already high 
lin levee heights renders some of the|‘egree of safety which flying has at- 
former methods of levee construction | ‘ined. 

\less adaptable and requires their modi- 
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Poison lvv Explained 


| situations, For instance, on some work | 
contractors are now using narrow gauge | 
|railroad equipment together with der-| 


Column 1.) |Solution of Common Salt and 
| Soapy Water Found Effective. 
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Funds Are Allotted 
To Protect Forests 








Eradication of poison ivy is best ef- 
fected by spraying plants with a sow- 
|tion prepared by adding about tnres 
Pk | pounds of common salt to a gallon of 
Federal Aid to Be Given 38 Slightly soapy water, or with crank-case 

| 


v . oil thinned with kerosene, it was ex- 
States in Combating Fires. plained by the Department of Agricul- 


ture July 6. Full text of the statemens 
follows: . 

; If poison ivy grows near the house uF 
in near-by paths or roadways, the best 
way to avoid repeated cases of poisoning 
is to eradicate the plants. This is not 
easy, because the weed sprea:ls by means 
of creeping, underground stems, and new 
shoots will arise from them, if the plant 
has merely been cut to the ground. 

It is preferable, in undertaking the 
eradication of poison ivy, to employ the 
occasional persons who are practically 
immune to ivy poisoning, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Workmen unfamiliar with the 
plants should be warned of the risk in- 
volved and advised that leggings, om 
leather gloves, and heavy work shi 
offer considerable protection, but that 
all clothing coming in contact with the 
plants should afterwar’s be removed 





A total of $1,400,000 of Federal funds | 
will be allotted to 38 States to assist | 
in the protection of forests from fire 
during the fiseal year which began July 
11, 1929, it res announced July 6 by the 
| Department “Of Agriculture. State For- 
|estry Departments, governed by the 
| Clarke-MeNary law of 1924, will coop- 
|erate with field inspectors of the Forest 
| Service, each State spending as much as 
| the, Federal Government, it was ex- 
| plained. 
| Allotments will be made in proportion 
|to the amount of forest lands in each 
| State, and will range from $375 for 
South Dakota, to $90,385 for California, 
|it was stated ogally at the Department. 
| States receiving the largest allotments | 
will be Washingon, $90,389; Oregon, $83,- | 
575; Minnesota, $83,789; Michigan, $79,- 
| 380; and New York, $63,611, it was said, 
The full text of the Department’s an-| 
;nouncement follows: 


Thirty-eight States will receive allot-| care should be taken to keep away from 


|m 


ments of Federal money to assist them/| the poisonous smoke. 
|in the protection of forests from fire| Of chemical methods for killing poison 
| fae ¢ e fisca] year beginning July 1,|ivy, the department states: “Comnmion 


salt and oils are easily obtained 
fairly effective. If all the leaves ¢ 
be reached by the solution, one of th 
most useful methods of killing the leaves 
and fine stems of poison ivy is to sp 
them with saturated salt solution.” 


aa ENERO eae Seong lediiatic aie 
[Continued on Paye 2, Column 6.) | (Continued on Page 8, Column 


The total amount of Federal funds 
available for cooperative forest fire pro- 
tection work during the fiscal year just 
starting is $1.400,000—an increase of 
$200,000 over the appropriation for the 
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|compilation of a new form of airways _ 


and thoroughly washed before using 
again. In burning dried, uprooted plants, © 
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Reduced by Injury 


Methods Are Suggested for 
Control of Heel Fly Larvae 
_ Which Burrow in Skin 


Of Animals. 





Information refative to history, habits, 
and methods of control of cattle grubs 
or heel flies, which annually cause losses 
estimated at from $50,000,000-to $100,- 
000,000, is contained in a report just is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture, 
it was announced July 6. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

Control of cattle grubs or heel flies is 
one of the most important insect prob- 
lems with Which owners of cattle of all 
classes have to deal, say the authors of 
a bulletin just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The cattle grubs or, as 
they are otherwise known, “warbles” or 
“wolves,” cause losses estimated at from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 annually. 
The bulletin traces the life history and 
habits of the insect and explains methods 
of control. 

Fly Frightens Cattle. 

The adult form of the insect, the heel! 
fly, is rarely seen, although its presence | 
terrifies cattle and causes them to make) 
frantic efforts to escape. Why this is 
so is not clear, for the insect has no 
mouth for biting, and it lays its eggs 
on the hair of the animal without caus-| 
ing pain. | 

Two varieties are known—the common) 
cattle grub and the northern cattle grub. 
The common grub is found over most) 
of the United States. The northern grub | 
is the more persistent and annoying in| 
its attacks on cattle and is found only! 
rarely in the Southern States, where in- | 
festations commonly die out without! 
treatment. It is most prevalent in the 
Northeastern States. | 

The cover page of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1596-F is something of a departure from | 
the usual Federal Publications. Five 
small drawings caricature the efforts of 
a cow to escape from a buzzing heel fly. 

By preference the heel flies deposit 
their eggs on the hair near the heel of 
the animal, when it is either lying down} 
or standing up. If the animal attempts 
to escape, the fly, in the case of the! 
northern species, usually follows and! 
makes darting attacks until many eggs 
are deposited. 

Larvae Burrow Into Skin. 


The eggs of both species hatch on the | 
hair, and the tiny larvae burrow into! 
the skin, causing itchng and discomfort. 
They pass up into the chest and abdom- | 


inal cavities, where they are to be found| home to us with great force when we | no 
for several months, concentrated prima-|are reminded that in one of our great} dents. which hav 
‘ fs | s e resulted from such a| volved: 

Then, | manufacturing States, during one month | seemingly innocent contributor as the | volve 


rily in the gullet or weasand. 
while still small, the larvae congregate | 
just below the skin on the back of the | 
animal. Here the larvae cut holes in the 


grubs, shedding their skins twice during 
this period and changing 
. considerably. 
hen full wn they make their wa 

out through the skin, drop to the cama 
and change to flies within the grub skin 
which forms a hard black shell. The 
flies do not eat, but mate and lay eggs 
promptly, and the cycle is renewed. The 
whole process takes about one year. 

The injury to the cattle comes through 
their frantic running caused by the flies 
and through the parasitic action of the 
grubs, which result in less healthy and 
thrifty condition of the cattle and in 
lessened milk or beef production. Seri- 
ous Injury to the value of the hides is 
also caused from the holes cut by the 
grubs. 

Control Measures Explained. 

The bulletin gives information as to 
methods of control, extraction of the 
grubs by hand or with forceps or killing 
them by applying insecticides. It has 
been found that fairly satisfactory local 
control is possible. The flies ‘appar- 
ently do not migrate great distances. 
The authors, however, believe that, be- 
cause of the serious damage the insects 
do, it may eventually become necessary 
to carry on a system of general eradi- 
cation, either nation-wide or over large 
areas, Until such a campaign develops 
they advise each owner to control the 
Insects affectiny his own animals. 

Farmers‘ Bulletin 1596-F, Cattle Grubs 
or Heel Flies with Suggestions for Their 
Control, by F. C. Bishopp, E. W. Laake 
and R. W. Wells of the Bureau of En. 
tomology, has just been published for 
free distribution. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Authority to Build 





Radio Stations Asked| 


Five Applications Filed for| 


Modification of Licenses. 





Five applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses and two for per- 
mission to construct new broadcasting 
stations were received by the Federal 
Radio Commission July 6. They are as 
follows: 

Station WBEC, Brooklyn Broadcasting 
Corp., Ave. X, East 70th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This application for radio broad- 
casting station construction permit re- 
quests authority to instal] erystal con- 
trol. 

Station WKBE, Alfred Frank Klein- 
dienst, Pakahoag Hill, Auburn, Mass. 
This application for modification of radio 
broadcasting station license covers per- 
mit issued for change in location of 
transmitter and studio. 

New station, I. L. Greewald, Inc., near 
Camargo, Hamilton Co., Ohio, This ap- 
plication for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests authority 
to erect a new station using 100 to 500 
watts power and frequency not specified, 
and asks unlimited time. 

Station WFBE, George M. Schott, 
Louis Schott & Peter W. Miller, copart- 
ners d/b as Parkview Hotel, 108-112 Gar- 
field Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. This ap- 
ereation for radio broadcasting station 
icense is a request to operate old sta- 
tion WFBE which has not been licensed 
since April 30, 1929. George Marston, 
old license, now operates as Parkview 
Hotel. 

Station WDSU, Joseph H. Uhalt, 400 
Baronne St., New Orleans, La. This ap- 
plication for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests authority 
to install crystal control and power am- 
plifier. 

Station WSMB, Saenger Theaters, Inc.,- 
Maison Blanche Co., 900 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La. This application for radio 
broadcasting station construction permit 
requests change in frequency from 1,320 
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|sary to the welfare and happiness of 


their shape and | 


}resents a tremendous and needless loss | 
|in the industrial annals of our civiliza-| 
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Annual Total of Industrial Accidents} ' Are Brought Before 





Caused by Grubs Secretary Davis Says Progress Is Being Made Toward Pre- 


vention of Unnecessary Injuries to Workers. 





I want to try to put them right on 
saftey problems, if I can. 

I assure you that it is a privilege 
for me to participate in this series of 
aniversal safety broadcasts under the 
auspices of the National Safety Council 
and in cooperation with the great broad- 
casting system which has generously put 
this message “on the air” for the bene- 
fit of all who may hear it. Back of this 
effort stands the organization of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, which has grown 
from a very few members in 1913, to a 
nationwide membership of nearly 6,000 
earnest men and women who are giving 


nigiappane 





their time and money to spreading the 
gospel of self-preservation. Aside from 
the Council’s executive staff in Chicago, 
there are no salaried employes. The re- 
wards of its workers comes in knowing 
that they are engaged in furthering one 
of the most important programs neces- | 


man—the saving of human lives and the 
lessening of unnecessary pain and in- 
jury. 


Safety Council Extends 


Teachings Throughout World 


The efforts of the National Safety | 
Council are not entirely confined to/| 
America, Their new industrial philoso- | 
phy—the gospel of safety, is finding its 
way throughout the civilized world, and 
it is even yet almost in the beginning. | 
We are proud that America is pioneer- 
ing this great movement for the safety | 
of the people of the earth, which, after | 
all, is so closely allied to Christian broth- 
erhood. 

It is no wonder that accidents occur | 
in spite of warnings given by as small) 
an object as the hand of a man, when it) 
is remembered that 5,800 grade cross- | 
ings accidents occurred last year because | 
of motorists who refused to see or heed | 
an object as large as a railroad train, | 
whether moving or, standing on the cross- | 
ing, against which they furiously drove | 
their automobiles, injuring or killing! 
some or all of its occupants. We must | 
be ever on our guard. Accidents happen | 
all around us. Sometimes men and| 
women are injured through the negli-| 


| 


|gence and laxity of others. Many acci-}make it a part of their education to 
|dents could be prevented if all of us| exercise caution and care. 


kept our minds strictly on our business. | 


Many Families Are 
Left Dependent 


The lesson of the need for care comes | 


of last year, 182 industrial workers were 
killed in the course of their regular em- | 
ployment. One hundred nineteen of | 


ers, mothers, or other relatives who were | 
dependent upon the deceased for sup- 
port. One hundred twenty-nine children, 
102 wives, and 17 other relatives were 
left dependent. Three left a wife and 
six little children; two others left a wife 
and five young children; 4 left a wife 
and 4 children; while many of the work- 
ers left 3 or 4 dependents. 


To my notion, such a great cost upon 
society for the ravages of industrial ac- 
cidents which might have been prevented 
is too heavy in this time, when we boast 
of our efficiency and praise the genius 
which has made us such a nation of 
wealth and production. Unfortunately, 
the same proportionate monthly average 
is being sustained in practically every 
State where industry flourishes. It rep- 


tion. 


The machines and equipment in our 
modern industrial plants of today are| 


| were frequently 
jlanguage, and many of them lost life 





the last word in mechanism, with many 
parts requiring many operations and fre- 
quent inspection. They need safety 
guards on every side; but here is some- 
thing that is even more important than 
all the safety guards in the world—and 
that something is haman care, exercised 
with great diligenee, with the view of 
protecting life and limb, not only of self 
but of every person at the works. All 
the safety guards and plans ever in- 
vented are of no worth if the human 
element, which counts most of all, is 
disregarded. And one way in which that 
human element may be kept wakeful 
and on the alert is for us to keep ever- 
lastingly before every man, woman and 
child, the idea of safety. As I see it, 
education is the real means of solving 
| the problem of our industrial accidents. 


Accidents Reduced 
In Last Few Years 


The very fact that accidents have been 
greatly reduced in the past few years 
is sufficient proof that we are making 
some advance along the line of safety; 
but we have not yet scratched the sur- 
face of real care and watchfulness for 
those who are our most valuable work- 
ers and citizens. It is still a blemish 
upon our civilization that for every ma- 
jor injury, 29 minor injuries and 300 
inconsequential injuries result from the 
same common cause—a grand total of 
830 accidents, which might have been 
prevented, There is not much cause for 
rejoicing over the 300 inconsequential 
injuries. They, rather, are due to the 
element of good luck which is ever pres- 
enty but it is significant to remember 
that if the one single cause had been 
eliminated, neither major, minor, nor 
other mishap would havé resulted to 
janyone. When this ratio of accidents 
}and injuries is applied to a great mass 
of fatalities, it is found that .3 per cent 
of all accidents produces major injuries, 
with their frequent resultant distress to 
others; and that 8.8 per cent produces 
minor injuries, leaving 90.9 per cent 
which produces inconsequential injuries, 
with the harrowing fear of what might 
have been. The seemingly little pre- 
ventatives which might have been in- 
voked in time are realy the most im- 
portant factors of aJl, ‘for they are all 
of a type which could have been given 
proper attention, By this I mean such 
items as faulty instruction, which is re- 
sponsible for 30 per cent of all acci- 
dents; inattention, which is responsible 
for 22 per cent; unsafe: practices, 14 per 
cent; podr discipline, 12 per cent; in- 
competency of employe, 8 per cent; 





kilocycles to 1,010 kilocycles and power 
increase from 500 watts to 1 kilowatt. 

| New station, Melvin A. McCollom, 
| Lora-Locke Hotel, Dodge City, Kans. 
| This application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit requests au- 
thority to build new station using 1,370 
kilocycles, 100 watts, unlimited time, 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


physical unfitness, 3 per cent; mental | 
unfitness, 1 per cent; and mechanical 
hazards, 10 per cent. Surely, in the time 
to come we can strive to eliminate at 
least these factors, which are of such 
human type and lie so close to our grasp. 
We can educk&te both employer and em- 
ploye so that these causes, which so 
often exact life and limb as the toll for 
their disregard, can be ultimately re- 
moved from every mill, shop and fac- 
tory in America as well as from every 
inch of land and sea. 

During the nearly nine years I have 
served as Secretary of Labor, it has been 
a pleasure for me to observe the spread 
of the English larguage in our indus- 
trial world, This is really one of the 
blessings of restrictive immigration and | 
the rules which previde for preparation | 
for absorption into American industrial 
life by immigrants. 


Knowledge of English 
Declared Essential 
Years ago, our immigrant 





i workers 
unfamiliar with our | 


or limb: because they could not od wr | 


| stand the warnings of their fellow work- | 


men. But with restrictive immigration 
which requires new standards of prep- 
aration for American citizenship, the 
alien is now better able to understand 
our language and our practices, In the | 
future, however, signs and warnings | 
should be printed in all the languages 
in use at the works, Then every man | 
will be able to understand and heed the | 
signs of safety. And gradually, with | 
the coming generation, all will be found | 
speaking one language, with a common | 
understanding. In this way, it is going | 
to be possible to cut down the accidents | 
by the means of education which we 
are now using and improving upon. 
The schools can do a great deal to 
promote safety education by teaching 
the students to be careful themselves | 
and considerate of the safety of others. 
Civie associations, chambers of com- 
merce, trade unions, and other public | 
institutions can educate the human mind 
to take greater care of life and body. 
We can begin early to teach the prac- 
tice of safety to our young people and 


exe ¢ The slogan 
“Watch Your Step” migh well be accom- 
panied by the admonition to “Watch 
the Other Fellow’s Step,” which so often, 
in this age of speed, leaves death and 
distress under its heel. 

Recently, I have been astounded to | 
tice the increasing number of acci- | 





high heels of tne fashionably dressed | 
woman. A catch on the automobile run- | 
ning board, on the street car step, on 


on the highly-waxed floor, and a sprained 
ankle, a broken limb, or a bruised body 
frequently lays low the homekeeper or | 
the woman worker, a victim of fashion, 
caused by the exchange of sure-footed- 
ness for style and beauty, 


Universal Safety 
Is Ideal of Future 


_ Universal safety is the ideal of our 
industrial future. It is an ideal of as 
much worth to the employer as it is to 
the employe. It means more than the 
mere reduction of insurance premiums 
and a “cut rate” funeral. It means a 
stronger, more rugged and_ happier. 
healthier nation of workers. Medical 
science is daily successfully combating 
disease and thereby prolonging life; but 
the kind of medicine that will reduce 
industrial accidents is not found in the 
kit of any practicing physician. It is 
found in all true minds and _ hearts—- | 
minds and hearts which are willing to 
sacrifice some speed and rapidly acquired 
wealth for safety and comfort for the 
working men and women. The employer | 
today who is unwilling to invoke every 
ounce of caution in behalf of his work- 
ers 1s not worthy of the American mark 
of civilization; and the employe who is 
not mindful of the work safety of his | 
fellow workers is a menace to the very | 
society which gives him protection from | 
every other ill which might beset his | 
life. while away from his job. | 

We all know that America is the in- | 
dustrial leader of the whole world, and it | 
is fitting that is should lead in the safety | 
for those who are making its industry | 
one of the wonders of man’s progress. 
After all, the doctrine of safety is a| 
simple one, equally to be availed of by | 
management and men. For there is no 
place in our new standards of industry 





for either the careless worker or the | 
Careless habits, wherever | 


careless boss. 
they may be, are the untiring enemy of 
efficiency, and good business demafds 
that they shall be forever dropped. 

I have already told you of the 24,000 
workers who lost their lives through ac- 
cidents during the year 1927; but it was 
found out afterwards that if all of the 
industries in the United State had fol- 
lowed in the steps of the 2,000 establish- 
ments which were kind enough to give 
to the National Safety Council access to 
their records, and had pursued safety 
work in keeping with the Council’s plans, 
8,600, or more than one-third of those 
lives would have been saved, and thal 
400,000 out of the total of 3,000,000 lost- 
time injuries would have been avoided. 


the present year? 
Safety Said to Mean 


Better Working Conditions 
_Safety means better working condi- 
tions; it means steady jobs and better 
pay. Plants that operate with the great- 
est efficiency are those in which working 
conditions are stable and permanent. 
Hazards interfere not only with life and 
limb but with prosperity as well. The 
prosperous plant is the safe plant. The 
prosperous worker is the safe worker. 
Let me urge you to take it upon your- 
self to see that you have a well-defined 
plan of safety work in your locality. You 
will find that your employers will give 
it a most receptive ear, and that they will 





cooperate with you in making it a suc- 
cess. You will also find that like good 
will, safety work also pays in dollars and 
sense, 

With your help the happy day will 
come when we shall have not only the 
strongest, the richest, and the most pow- 
erful nation on earth—but we shall have 
the safest and the happiest as well—we 
shall have a happiness and a safety, 
based upon the principle that as we have 
done unto others so shall they have done 


unto us, bringing forth a brotherhood of 


unity, at work, at play, and in the homes 
of America. 


l 


|employes; status, adjusted; cause, work- 


skin and grow into good-sized, mature | these workers left wives, children, fath-|the staircase, on the curb, or a misstep | ee ee 


Isn’t this goal worth aiming for during | 


\ 
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To Be Mobilized for Active Training | (Of Spinal Meningitis 


Conciliation Service Eighteen Companies Called to Duty for Two Weeks of 





Four Controversies Settled 

During Week Ended July 
6, Department of La- | 
bor States. 





Eight new labor disputes were brought | 
before the Department of Labor for 
settlement during the week ended July 6, 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director 
of the Department’s Conciliation Service. 

At the end of the week there were a 
total of &4 strikes before the Depart- 
ment awaiting settlement and in addi- 
tion- 16 controversies which had not | 
reached the strike stage. 

Four labor disputes were reported to 
have been adjusted during the past week. 

The following is a list of the new 
labor disputes showing the name of the 
company or industry affected, the nature 
of the dispute, the craftsmcn concerned, 
the status, cause and the number of 
workers involved: : | 

Five additional shoe companies en- 
tered general strike situation, Haverhill, 
Mass.—Strike; craft, show workers; | 
status, pending; cause, wages and hours | 
of labor; workers invloved, 450. | 

Plumbers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Strike; craft, plumbers; status, pending; 
cause, asked 5-day week at 5% day rate 
of pay: workers involved, 90. | 

Iron Workers Ask Increase. 

Columbia Malleable Iron Company, 
Columbia, Pa—Lockout; craft, iron 
workers; status, pending; cause, asked 
wage increase; workers involved, 25. 

Electricians, Columbus, Ohio.—Contro- 
versy; craft, electricians; status, pend- 
ing; cause, discharge of union electri- 
cian; workers involved, 1. | 

Bricklayers, New Castle, Pa.—Strike; 
craft, bricklayers; status, pending; 
cause, report not yet received; workers 
involved, not stated. 

Sound: Picture Studios, Los Angeles, 





{ 


‘ 


| Calif—Threatened strike; craft, actors 
| and 


status, pending; cause, 
workers involved, 


actresses; 
working conditions; 
not stated. At 

Oil wagon drivers and filling station 
men, Chicago, Il].—Controversy; craft, | 
ing conditions; workers involved, 1,700. 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Com-| 
pany, Andenreid, Pa.—Strike; craft, | 
miners; status, adjusted; cause, working | 
conditions; workers involved, 900. 


Adjustments Are Listed. | 

The following is a list of-the adjust- 
ments reported showing the name of the | 
company or industry affected, the nature | 
of the dispute, the cause, terms of set- 
tlement and number of workers _in- 


American Rolling Mills, Middletown, | 
Ohio.—Strike; craft, iron workers; 
cause, alleged company refused to renew 
terms, agreement con- | 
cluded; workers involved, 600. | 

Plasterers, Indianapolis, Ind.—Strike; 
craft, plasterers; cause, asked five-day 
week; terms, allowed five-day week; 
workers involved, 150. 

Electric inside wiremen, Seattle, 
Wash.—-Controversy; craft, wiremen; 
cause, asked $1 day increase; terms al- 


lowed $11 per day; workers _in- 
volved, 400. 
Marion Davies Theater, San Fran-| 


cisco, Calif—Controversy; craft, musi-| 
cians; cause, employment of union or- 
chestra; terms, strike averted; men con- 
tinue at work; workers involved, 12. 


High Record Established 
By Panama Canal Tolls | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the number of commercial vessels tran- 
siting the Canal during the past six 
months in comparison with the same 
months a year ago: 
Vessels 1929 1928 
January ; 605 540 | 
WONTAR © cover cae etentes: 522 547 | 
BEGUGR .. vcvcdcawescecedesecs 536 542 
MET cccicccccccenvesss occ.) oe 531 | 
BEBY  ccrccrcccccscsccccsenss 524 508 
ED o's s1018 0 btn beiapclae abet © 503 481 | 
INE os v haie'e ore athens ts wee 3,228 3,149 | 
Tolls 1929 





January 502,815.12 





February . ,211,961.20 2 3,7 a7 
DEOPOR Go occes 2 343,865.55 2,223,370.57 
Britt  occeses 2,281,087.27 2,187,607.82 
Sa 2,296,546.57 2,118,969.83 
ical aera) 2,127,805.97 2,016,211.09 | 





$13,764,081.68 


Aid Is Given to Exporters 


Of Motion Picture Films 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
the motion picture and allied industries 


| there has been any breach of faith oi of 


Is Enlarged by Gift 


|Museum and Land Are Donated | 


$13,012,667.18 | 


Instruction 


Mobilization of 18 companies of Ma- 
rine Corps reservists at Quantico, Va., 
and San Diego, Calif., for active duty 
and training was ordered July 6 by Ma- 
rine Corps headquarters in Washington. 

The training, similar to the reserve 


[training of both the Army and Navy, 


is under the direction of Colonel J. S. 
Turrill. It includes instruction courses 
for officers as well as enlisted men and 
covers every phase of work in the field, 
according to a statement by Marine 
Headquarters. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Orders were issued July 6 at headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, for the mobilization 
of 18 companies of the Reserve at Quan- 
tico, Va., and San Diego, Calif., for ac- 
tive duty and training. Colonel J. S. 
Turrill has worked out a program of 
instruction which includes courses for 
officers as well as enlisted men and cov- 
ers every phase of work in the field. 


Two Weeks of Training 
To Be Given to Forces 


Reservists living east of the Missis- 
sippi will go to Quantico in three de- 
tachments and each will receive two 
weeks of training under instructors of ; 
the regular service. Officers and men 
will live under canvas in one of the 
best areas at the big Marine base which 
dies along the shores of the Potomac. 

The instruction will include hygiene, 
administration, drill, interior guard duty, 
map-reading, field engineering tactics, 


Navy Explains | Ruling 
On Hiring Attorneys 


Officers Are Forbidden to! 
Employ Counsel to ‘Influ- 
ence Legislation.’ 


A statement clarifying its message of 
May 8 to the entire naval service pro- 
hibiting any activities by naval officers 
or groups of officers to influence legisla- 
tion pending before Congress or its com- 
mittees was made public July 6 by the 
Department of the Navy. 

The statement said that while it is “ob- 
jectionable” to Have groups of officers 
maintain attorneys as their representa- 
tives it is not specifically prohibited by 
the Naval Regulations. Activities of 
such legal representatives to “influence 
legislation,” in favor of their clients ‘arc | 
definitely forbidden” by regulations. The | 
full text of the statement follows: | 

For some time the Department ‘has | 
been aware that certain groups of offi-| 
cers are maintaining, either collectively 
or individually, attorneys as their repre- | 
sentatives in matters before the Navy 
Department. While this practice is ob- 
‘jectionable, since the Department pre- 
fers to deal directly with the officers 
and men of the Naval Service rather 
than with their civilian representatives, 
yet it is ncé specifically prohibited by 
the Naval Regulations. 

Activities Extended. 

Recently, however, it has become ap- 
parent that the activities of these repre- 
sentatives on behalf of their officer 
clients had been or were being extended 
to include efforts to influence legislation 
in their favor. Such activities, insofar 
as authority therefor is granted by the 
officer clients, are definitely forbidden by 
Articles 92 and 95 of the Navy Regula- 
tions. 

The Department does not consider that | 





confidence on the part of such officers or 
of their representatives and no procced- 
ings against any officers for such em- 
ployment of representatives prior tv this 
time are contemplateld. The Depart- 
ment does, however, desire to express 
its emphatic disapproval of this prac- 
tice and to cofvey its orders that it shall 
not continue. 


Park in California 


To Voleanic Reservation. 


A museum building and 40 acres of: 
|land have just been added to the Lassen 
Voleanic National Park through the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior in 
accepting a deed proffered by B. F. 
Loomis, of Anderson, Calif., the Depart- 
ment of Interior announced July 6. The 
land was situated in a section that was 
|added to the park through the passage 





in the development of foreign markets, 
considerable attention will be devoted to 
various phases of the domestic industry 
and the interchange of industrial and ed- 
ucational motion pictures between Euro- 
pean and American distributors. 
Through research at home and abroad, 
through constant contact with the in- 
dustry and ascertainment of its needs, 
through publications and other informa- 
tive channels, the newly created. division 
will keep all branches of the industry 
advised of developments as they influ- 
ence sales of pictures and equipment. * 
Since July, 1926, when a definite and 
official subdivision having jurisdiction of 
the subject was established in the Bu- 
reau as a part of the Specialties Divi- 
sion there has been an _ increasingly 
growing demand from the industry for 
trade promotion services of all kinds. 
Although the work is planned in co- 
| operation and with the assistance of the 
industry, permitting collection and dis- 
semination of much pertinent information 
in advance of actual requirements, re- 
quests for special services have been in- 
creasing steadily and totaled approxi- 


mately 10,000 during 1928, an increase of | 


8,000 over the previous year. 


In announcing the creation of the new 
unit, Mr. Hopkins said that while exist- 
ing statistics do not accurately record 
the dollar value of American film ex- 
ports, it has been reliably estimated that 
the revenues from this trade reach high 
in the millions of dollars each year while 
exports of motion picture equipment are 
gaining steadily. 

In addition to the revenues derived 
from the direct sales of motion pictures 
films and equipment, Mr. Hopkins pointea 
out that the motion picture abroad, act- 
ing as a medium for bringing to other 
peoples of the worl’ an idea of the,¢om- 
forts and conveniences of American life, 
contributes materially to the sale of 
counticss kinds of American merchandise 
abroad, 

It can be definitely established, ac- 


| 


of the act extending its boundaries 
through the addition of approximately 
24,280 acres ‘containing interesting scenic 
spectacles associated with ‘the volcanic 
phenomena of the region. 

Mr. Loomis purchased the land which 
was then in private ownersnip some two 


. 


in Camps. 


marksmanship, musketry, bayonet com- 
bat, automatic rifles, grenades, the 
Thompson sub-machine gun, heavy ma- 
chine guns, the 37-milimetre gun and 
the three-inch trench mortar. There will 
also be a special signal school and a 
separate course for two of the reserve 
companies which have been assigned to 
the artillery. 

One hundred officers, most of whom 
are not attached to companies, will at- 
tend three schools in Quantico, according 
to their prior training and experience. 
These schools include the Signal Officers’ 
School, the Basic School, Company Offi- 
cers’ School and Field Officers’ School. 

The first camp, which opens on July 7 
and closes on July 20, will include the fol- 
lowing companies: the 302nd, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Lieutenant Edward F. Doyle 
commanding; 305th, Philadelphia, Lieu- 
tenant Howard S. Evans; 306th, Detroit, 
Lieutenant William B. Calhoun; 308th, 
Worcester, Mass., Lieutenant Ivan E. 
Bigler; 310th, New Orleans, Lieutenant 
Alfred A. Waters, and the 312th, Port- 
land, Me., Captain S. Eugene Fogg. 


Second of Camps 
To Open July 28 


The second camp will open July 28 
and close August 10. The eight remain- 
ing companies in the eastern part of the 
conutry will attend this camp. 

On August 14, two reserve companies 
will be attached to the Tenth Marine 
Regiment (Artillery) at Quantico. As 
part of the Tenth, which is motorized, 
they will march to Camp Meade, Mary- 
land, where they will fire on the Army 
artillery range. These companines are 


the 30ist of Boston, Lieutenant Harry | 


C. Grafton commanding, and the 304th 
of Brooklyn, commanded by Lieutenant 
Frank B. McKinless. They will complete 
their training on September 1. 

Two reserve companies on the West 
Coast will go to San Diego for their 
training which opens July 7 and closes 
on the 20th. Lieutenant James M. 
Burnes will take the 307th from Los 
Angeles, and Lieutenant Clarence H. 
Baldwin will command the 316 of Seat- 
tle. Twenty-five student officers will also 
go to school at San Diego. 


Funds Are Allotted 


To Protect Forests 
Federal Aid to Be Given to! 


38 States in Com- 
bating Fires. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
preceding year. Cooperation with the 
States in fire protection is handled by the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, under the Clarke-McNary 
law of 1924. The work of protection is 
done under ‘the supervision of the sév- 
eral State forestry departments under 
plans carefully developed by them in co- 
operation with field inspectors of the 
Forest Service, who represent the Fed- 
eral Government in the projects, 

Costs are met by a three-way division, 
the Federal Government, the States, and 
the private land owners all bearing a 
share. Under the law the States must 
spend at least as much as the Federal 
Government. The total of State and 
private expenditures reported by the 38 
cooperating States for the calendar year 
1928 was $2,700,000. 

Cooperative fire protection under the 
Clarke-McNary law is extended to State- 
owned and privately-owned forest lands. 
The area of forest land which was cov- 
ered by some form of organized protec- 
tion during 1928 was 237,292,650 acres, 
out of a total of 416,147,700 acres need- 
ing such protection. 

All of the States having important 
forest areas in State and private owner- 
ship are now cooperating with the Forest 
Service of the department in fire pro- 
tection, except Arkansas. There is need, 
however, say the “Forest Service, for 
greatly increased support for this im- 
portant work by all agencies, private and 
public, to close the enormous gap between 
the area needing protection and that now 
being protected. 
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years ago with the idea of constructing 
a museum in memory of kis daughter 
| Mae, for future donation to the national 
park. It is constructed of sofetly-tinted 
native stone and reinforced concrete 
throughout, the only wood used being in 
the window frames and the bronze-cov- 
ered door. 

The main building is 72 feet long and 
27 feet wide, and. has an oval concrete 
roof with 20 skylights. Extending from 


ing 27 by 52 feet, which contains exhibi- 
tions of wild-life groups of the region. 
The main building is devoted primarily 
to volcanic exhibits, including a photo- 
graphic history of Lassen Peak and its 
recent eruptions. Since Mr. Loomis 
planned to donate this museum to the 
Government landscape architects of the 
National Park Service cooperated in the 
matter of design and location. 

In a separate building, constructed on 
the same plan as the central museum, 
is an exhibition seismograph under 
glass, so that the public may watch its 
operations at all times; Windows on 
three sides and a door in front make 
the workings of the seismograph visible 
from every side. All varieties of lava 
were used in the construction of this 
building. The seismograph instruments 
were installed by the Geological Survey 
of the, Department of the Interior, and 
are designed to measure earthquake 
shocks and tremors around the Lassen 
Peak region. 





cording to Mr. Hopkins, that our ex- 
ports in many lines, including shoes, au- 
tomobiles, office equipment, clothing and 
hardware have been, though unconsci- 
ously, stimulated by American films, 
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And Smallpox Noted . 





More Cases of Typhoid Fever, 
Reported to Public Health 
Service for Week 
Ended June 15. 


A continued increase in the prevalence 
of smallpox, cerebrospinal meningitis, 
and typhoid fever is noted by the United 
States’ Public Health Service for the 
week ended June 15, as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1928, accord- 
ing to the weekly review on the preva- 
lence of communicable diseases made 
July 6. 

Forty-six States reported 819 cases of 
smallpox for the 1929 week, as against 
571 for the week of 1928; the same num- 
ber of States reported 458 cases of ty- 
phoid fever for the 1929 week and 231 
for the week last year, while 45 States 
reported 201 cases of spinal meningitis, 
as against 95 last year. 

Report Covers 96 Cities. 

The full text of the weekly review 
follows: 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,520,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 89 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 29,945,000. Weeks ended 


June 15, 1929, and June 16, 1928. 
Cases reported. 1929. 1928. 

Diphtheria: 

MON Sa = vs: 6.5 » renee 1,186 1,429 

MT NON bic Pad vp Bee Ceulee's ee 667 868 
Measles: 

a ee eee 10,213 13,504 

OS ae Ce eer 2,931 5,135 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

NE 0. c cade pV poled oe 201 35 

RSS .. sia’ .a-o i xcexa eine 90 71 
Poliomyelitis: 

MPU cdc ees Seve esese 30 28 
Scarlet fever: 

a Lee Er 2,875 2,586 

DMN 365. cob ese eat henes 1,142 991 
Smailpox: 

GD BONOS, fo.d0 0s ceswceevds . 819 571 

O06 cities. ...... ° 95 60 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States ; 458 281 

Or ES Soha eho a wh ear 52 44 

Deaths reported. 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

BU BION co Wags. Sais crtds see 532 714 
Smallpox: 

OP WOR 65k has singin hs Reet ocemng 


Proper Label Is Defined 
For Cans of Mixed Foods 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
as is also a vignette which fails ta dis- 
play all vegetables present. 

Listing the names of the vegetables 
present is not regarded necessary, but 
when a list is given it should be com- 
plete and include only vegetables actually 
present. A list correctly stating the in- 
gredients does not serve to correct a 
false and misleading vignette. 


No objection is raised to the designa- * 


tion “mixed vegetables” or expressions 
of similar meaning for products consist- 
ing of a number of vegetables. This 
name, however, or any other which im- 


(¢ 


plies vegetables canned ‘in the succulent ¢ 


state should not be used on products 
containing dried vegetables, unless ap- 
propriate declaration is conspicuously 
made showing the presence of soaked 
dry vegetables of the variety used. In 
cases where dried vegetables are used 
the vignette employed should not pic- 
ture the vegetables in the succulent 
state. 


The general principles set forth here 


with respect to mixed vegetables are also 
applicable to labels for mixed fruits. 





Treaty to Renounce War 
Given Approval by Peru 


The Peruvian Congress has approved 


the General Pact of Renunciation of War, 
according t6 an announcement by the De- 
partment of State July 6 which follows 
in full text: 

Ambassador Alexander P.’ Moore at 
Lima reports that the Peruvian Congress 
on the night of July 4 approved the mul- 
tilateral treaty by unanimous vote. 
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Senator King Seeks 


To Terminate Present 
Relations With Haiti 


Withdrawal of Troops Fa- 
vored; Extension of Quota 
Basis to Latin- Amer- 
ica Opposed. 





Developments during the present year 
are expected to mark the beginning of a 
new era in the annals of Japanese aero- 
nautics, according to a report from Vice 
Consul George J. Haering, Kobe, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
July 6. | 

Government assistance is now to be 
extended to civil flying through greatly 
augmented direct subsidies and by the 


construction of airports and other fa- 

cilities for commercial air, services. Un- 

der the new policy, and within the next 
two years, three additional lines will 

be inaugurated over a distance of 2,080 

kilometers, and the frequency of flights 

on two of the existing four routes will 
be increased, the statement added. 
Civil aeronautics in Japan emerged 
‘from its infancy during the past year, 
but its present extent is still small in 
comparison with civil flying in the other 
countries with which Japan is ranked as 
a world power. 

Developments during the present year, 
however, will probably mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the annals of Jap- 
anese aeronautics. Government assist- 
ance will be extended to ‘civil flying 
through greatly augmented direct sub- 
sidies and by the construction of air- 
ports and other facilities for commercial 
air services. These services are now 
four in number, operating over a total 
distance of 1,735 kilometers. Under the 
new jolicy, and within the next two 
years, three additional lines will be in- 
augurated over a distance of 2,080 kilo- 
meters, and the frequency of flights on 
two of the existing routes will be in- 
creased, 


Airmindedness Not Yet 
Developed in Japan 


Japanese civil aeronautics is under the 
handicap of two adverse conditions— 
| first, the probability that, for 
| years to come, the attention of the Jap- 
|anese will be 

Would Terminate Treaty. iment of their automotive communica- 
ie _— ge eS by | tions, and that aeronautic activities are 
#aid Bailey-Blanchard and _ saic orno | not likely to be undertaken by any sig- 
Sales Sines we otal hs Sy Td et ae ea ee 
y it, 3 and, second, the lack of airmindedness, 

. Haitian Government or any part thereof |the majority regarding civilian airplane 


authorized to ratify treaties; and — | flights as stunts or as a means of em- 
“Whereas said treaty, ratifications of 


which were exchanged on the said May 
8, 1916, has expired, but it is claimed by 
the executive department of the United 
States that it is still in force; and 

“Whereas said treaty is no longer re- 
sponsive in various respects to the po- 
litical principles of the United States, 
or to the principles of justice and inter- 
national comity which should govern the! 
relations of the United States and Haiti 
and other countries; and 

“Whereas said treaty is not respon- | 
sive to the political principles and com- 
mercial needs of Haiti and the Haitian 
people: 

“Therefore be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that said treaty if it has any 
validity, or exists for any purpose, or 

t all, together with all the terms 
thereof, is hereby terminated.” 

Opposes Amendment. 

To amend the Immigration Aet of of 
1924 by placing Latin American coun- 
tyes of the Western Hemisphere on a 
quota basis of immigration restriction as 
contemplated in the Harris bill (S. 51) 
would be detrimental to Pan-American 
relations, in the opinion of Senator 
King who is ranking minority member 
of the Immigration Committee. 

The measure introduced by Senator 
Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, contemplates 
leaving only Canada and Newfoundland 
on a nonquota basis. Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, also a mem- 
ber of the Immigration Committee, 
who led the opposition against repeal 
of the national origins clause for immi- 
gration quotas, which was opposed by 
President Hoover, has recently taken 
a stand similar to that of Senator King. 

Senator Reed emphasized particularly 
that the good-will that President Hoover 
and Ambassador D. W. Morrow have 
endeavored to cultivate with Mexico and 
other Latin American countries would 
be endangered by an attempt to apply 
a quota to immigration in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Foresees Bad Feeling. 

“We will have enough dissatisfaction 
on our hands if this tariff bill passes 
in anything like the form it now is,” 
cémmented Senator King, who is also 
a member of the Finance Committee, 
“without taking steps in immigration 
which would further strain relations.” 

Instead of action which would. tend 
to generate bad feeling toward the 
United States, the Utah Senator sug- 
wested that just the contrary course be 
followed as a necessity if Latin-America 
is not to be forced into a political and 
economic union with European countries. 

Referring particularly to Mexico, Mr. 
King pointed out that most of the im- 
migration was seasonal to supply labor 
to such industries as beet-sugar culti- 
vation. Further, he declared, the Mexi- 
can Government has shown its readiness 
to curtail and restrain emigration into 
the United States. A strict interpreta- 
tion of present laws regarding require- 
ments for visas is alrgady reducing Mex- 
ican immigration, he said. 

A treaty would be the best method 
of restricting Mexican immigration, 
Senator King believes. 


Senator King (Deni.), vf Utah, an- 
nounced July 6 that he intended to press 
in the regular session of Congress, his 
resolution (S. J. Res. 11) terminating the 
present relationship between the United 
States and Haiti. 

The present arrangement by which 
the Island is ruled by the military forces 


deing a friend and adviser is indefensi- 
ble,” he declared. Every effort will be 
made, he said, to obtain enactment of the 
resolution so that the military forces of 
the United States will be withdrawn from 
Haiti. 
Treaty Signed in 1915. 

The text of Senator King’s resolution 
follows in full: 

“Whereas a treaty forced upon Haiti 
by the military forces of the United 
States was entered into between the 
United States and Haiti and was signed 
at Port au Prince on September 16, 1915, 
and ratifications were exchanged at 
Washington on May 3, 1916, and on the 
said same day said treaty was _ pro- 
claimed; and 

“Whereas by its terms said treaty was 
to remain in full force for 10 years 
from the day of the exchange of rati- 
fications and also for another term of 
10 years if for “specific reasons pre- 
sented by either of the high contract- 
ing parties: the purpose of the treaty 
has not been fully accomplished”; and 

Whereas without any specific or other 
sufficient reason an attempt was made 
on the 28th day of March, 1917, to ex- 
tend said treaty for a further period of 

910 years and Arthur Bailey-Blanchard 
and Louis Borno made an agreement 
which each signed and which attempted 
to - the life of said treaty at 20 years; 
an 





defense. 

These handicaps naturally have af- 
fected the development of civil aeronau- 
tics of Japan, but strenuous efforts have 
| been made by the large Japanese daily 
newspaper Asahi to stimulate public in- 
terest and ~knowledge in. aeronautics 
through exhibitions of airplane flying, 


to Rome in 1925, and through the or- 
ganization of the first regular passenger 
air service in Japan. 

The lack of general interest in civil 
aeronautics and its practical use is most 
evidenced in the paucity of letters sent 
by existing air-mail routes, even though 
no extra postage is charged. A consid- 
lerable factor in this attitude, however, 
is the absence of night flying and the 
|departure hours of mail planes, which 
have offset the saving in time between 
air mails and those transmitted by rail 
during the greater part of the week. 


Present Extent of Civil 
Flying Is Shown 


Civil aeronautics in Japan at present 
consists of (a) four commercial services 
maintained by private companies, with 
the aid of Government subsidies; (b) 
air-news services operated by several 
Japanese newspapers for rapid convey- 
ance of photographs and reports; (c) 
flying by a few individal enthusiasts 
engaged in areonautical research or in- 
struction; and (d) test flying by pilots 
of airplane manufacturers. Altogther, 
there were registered in Japan during 
August, 1928, a total of 215 pilots, of 
whom six were women and four were 
foreigners attached to aviation works. 
The number of airplanes owned or 
operated by civilians at that time is esti- 
mated to have been approximately 100, 
of which only about 60 are in operation 
for any considerable time. 

The four companies maintain, re- 
spectively, a triweekly passenger, parcel 
and mail service between Osaka and 
Tokyo (440 kilomters), using eight ma- 
chines that accommodate 2 passengers in 
all; a triweekly mail service between 
Tokyo and Sendai (370 kilometers), us- 
ing seven machines; a triweekly passen- 
ger and mail service between Osaka 
and Fukuoka (500 kilometers), using 
seven machines that accommodate seven 
passengers in all; a regular passenger 
and mail service between Sakai and Oita, 
via Takamatsu and Imaharu (425 kilo- 
meters), using five machines. 


Japan Has 17 Airports 
Ready for Civilian Use 


Newspapers and news agencies, the 
civil operators next in importance, trans- 
mit part of their interoffice communica- 
tions by airplane, and by the same 
means obtain from distant parts of the 
Empire prompt reports and pictures of 
current events having important news 
value. Carrier pigeons also are used for 
this purpose when short distances are 
involved. 

The eight principal newspaper op- 
erators maintain altogether more than 
20 airplanes in this line of work, and 
the largest three also sometimes deliver 
their papers when abnormal conditions 
prevail in any section of the country, — 

Japen at present has 17 airports avail- 
able for civil aeronautic use—7 land air- 
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Belgium Increases 


Output of Coal Tar 


Belgium followed closely foreign quota- 
tions. 

The total amount of pitch produced 
is consumed within the country in the 
manufacture of coal briquets. On the 
other hand, at least 80 per cent of the 
annual production of both creosote and 
benzol is for the export market. ‘ 

Although an upward trend was evi- 
denced- in the Belgian production of coal 
tar, the exports showed a sharp de- 
crease. The 1927 figures, however, in- 
cluded both crude tar and road tar, 
whereas in 1928 practically no road tar 
was exported from Belgium. 

It is stated that because of keen com- 
petition afforded by manufacturers in 
other countries, and especially by Ger- 
many, the former export trade has been 
reduced to negligible proportions. The 
price of coal tar decreased approxi- 
mately 150 francs per ton during the 
past year as a result of the prevailing 


Production In 1929 Continues 
Expansion of Preceding Year. 





Belgium’s coal tar output was again 
higher last year, continuing the upward 
trend of the past six years, it is stated 
by the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Brussels, George W. Berkalew, in ad- 
vices made public July 6 by the Depart- 
ment of "Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Production during 1928 reached 225,- 
000 tons, according to official trade esti- 
mates, compared with 215,000 the year 
before, and 180,000 in 1926 which was 
twice that in 1922. 

The production of various coal-tar 
derivatives increased in 1928 as com- 
pared to 1927: Pitch, from 90,000 tons 
to 100,000; creosote, from 65,000 to 80,- 
000; and benzol, from 30,000 to 32,000 
tons. Local pitch manufacturers en- 
countered considerable competition from 


? ed and England and prices in | sote, 
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several | 


_ concentrated on develop- | 


| ploying and training aviators for national | ; 2 
| somewhat in arrears of developments in 


through the Japanese flight from Tokyo | 








low level of prices for pitch and creo- | 226,140) over a period of 11 years. 
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Japan to Augment Assistance Offered 
For Development of Civil Aeronautics 


Growth of Aviation Is Said to Be Retarded by Lack of Air- 
mindedness Among Japanese People. 


ports, 7 marine, ‘1 international in Japan 
proper, and 2 in Chosen. Another is 
projected for Naruo, near Kobe. The 
only international civil airport is that 
at Kizugawa, within the city limits of 
Osaka, opened to traffic on April 1, 1929, 
when the semiofficial Japan Air Trans- 
port Company commenced its services. 
This field has an area of approximately 
3,600,000 square feet on the shore line 
of Osaka Harbor, permitting its use by 
both land and sea planes. 

Open-water or military aviation fields 
in the neghborhood of large cities have 
hitherto been used, with few exceptions, 
by commercial air services and interna- 
tional flyers. The military authorities 
have been accommodating in this respect 
when landings have not involved unau- 
thorized flying over fortified zones. 


Temporary land and marine airports | 


for the use of the Japan Air Transport 
Company will be completed by the Gov- 
ernment during the present year at Fu- 
kuoka, Tokyo, and Tsushima. Perma- 
nent facilities, including direction-find- 
ing apparatus, are asked for in the 
budget presented to the Diet. 


Army and Navy Heads 
Foster Manufacture 


The Government General of Chosen 
has in mind the construction of interna- 
tional airports at Urusan and Joita, and 
the government of Dairen is preparing 
an, aviation field near that city. All Gov- 
ernment airports are to be fitted with 
wireless and meteorological equipment, 
but no provision has been made as yet 
for the construction of lighted airways. 
The Chosenese Government has estab- 
lished eight aviation landmarks to guide 
flyers from the Manchurian border. 

There are also several private airports 
in Japan, most of them consisting of a 
small level field and a hangar or a shed 


}on the beach for the housing of sea- 


planes. These private fields usually are 
ground leased by commercial operators, 
newspapers, aeronautic schools, or re- 
search workers. 

The domestic manufacturing of air- 
craft and aeronautic equipment within 
Japan has been fostered by the military 


|and naval authorities to such an extent 
| that the 13 home manufacturers are able 


to meet all ordinary requirements, 
though their products are said to be 


Europe and the Uniged States, 


It is probable, therefore, that airplanes 
embodying the latest features will be im- 
ported in limited numbers, principally 
for use in commercial air services and 
as guides for Japanese manufacturers. 
Aircraft motors will be purchased abroad 
in greater numbers, even by the Jap- 
anese armed forces, as will also mate- 
rials for airplane construction and aero- 
nautical instruments: These are precis- 
ion products, which can probably be 
made more economically abroad than in 
Japan. 

Practically all Japanese airplanes are 
copies or modified imitations of foreign 
machines, and the leading manufacturers 
of airplanes and motors hold licenses 
from European manufacturers for the 
production of the types of units they 
make. Some preference for the imported 
motors is shown, even by the army and 
navy. The industry owes its existence 
to the military requirements of the Em- 
pire and to the desire of the authorities 
to make the country self-supporting in 
the event of an emergency. In view of 
the present stage of development of the 
Japanese aeronautics industry it is not 
anticipated that competition from Japa- 
nese manufacturers will be felt in ihe 
aircraft markets of other parts of the 
world. 


Bureau Is Organized 
To Foster Civil Flying 


The rapid progress made abroad in 
civil flying after the war, the adherence 
of Japan to international conventions 
relative to air navigation, and the 
meager advances in Japanese civil aero- 
nautics while under the jurisdiction of 
the War Office led to the transfer of the 
control of civil flying to the Department 
of Communications in the early months 
of 1923, where an aeronautics bureau 
was organized for the regulation and 
promotion of Japanese civil aeronautics. 

Since 1923 the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment has been noticeable in Japanese 
civil aeronautics, though aid from this 
source was not very substantial until 
last year. In the fiscal year 1923-24 


official encouragement consisted chiefly 


in the sale to civilians of obsolete mili- 
tary airplanes at nominal prices. These 
sales, continued at irregular intervals, 
have enabled Japanese newspapers, 


aeronautic schools, and research work- 
ers to obtain most of the machines with 
which the flying under their auspices 


has been conducted. 


Two years later the bureau received 
an appropriation of 90,000 yen ($36,000) 


for distribution among civilian flyers as 


a subsidy to maintain and replace air- 


planes and to compensate for damages 
In- 
creased appropriations have been re- 
ceived during each subsequent year, 
reaching 356,000 yen ($164,472) dur- 


received by aviators and machines. 


ing the fiscal year 1928-29, _ 
The aeronautics bureau also fur- 


nishes annually to a small number of 
selected youths an eight-month training 
course at an army or navy aeronautics 


school. 

In 1927 the sum of 493,000 yen ($234,- 
175) was made available to the Imperial 
Aero Association of Japan for initial 
preparations leading to the operation of 
air services from Tokyo to Shanghai 
and to Dairen. 


Four Mail Services 
Have Been Subsidized 


Part of the Government appropria- 
tions received since 1925 for civil aero- 
nautics have been expended in _ subsi- 
dizing the four commercial mail services 
mentioned previously. Subsidies were 
increased during 1928 to an average 
rate of approximately 30 sen (14 cents) 
/per kilometer and flights became more 
regular and frequent. 


It was also during 1928 that the Gov- 


ernment gave full expression to its de- 
layed decision to place Japanese civil 


aeronautics on a basis which would en- 


able Japanese air lines to meet future 


competition on the airways radiating 
from the country by authorizing the for- 
mation of the semiofficial Japan Air 
Transport Company, with the promise 
of a subsidy totaling 19,970,000 yen (38, 
The 


Government also guaranteed the stock- 





| Ttolley Omnibuses 


Displace Tramway 


In Town in England 


| 
| 


Transportation System Con- 
verted Completely With 
Opening of Wolverhamp- 


ton-Darlaston Route. 


The English town of Wolverhampton, 
with the opening recently of the Wol- 
verhampion-to-Darlaston bus route, has 
now completed the final transfer from a 
tramway system to a system of trolley 
omnibuses, the American Consul at Bir- 
mingham, Harry Campbell, stated in a 
report made public by the, Department | 
of Commerce on July 6. | 

The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: 

The Bilston section was completed | 
some time ago and the final section from | 
Bilston to Darlaston represents 2% | 
miles of the 4%4-mile route. The en-| 
tire municipal transport system now is | 
converted either to trolley vehicles or | 
to motor omnibuses. .The town claims | 
to be the largest owner of trolley ve- | 
hicles in the world, having 61 in overa- | 
tion over a total routing of 25 miles. 

The municipality of Wolverhampton. | 
as early as 1900, purchased the old 
horse-drawn trams and soon afterwards | 
transformed them into an electric tram- 
way system. In 1922, when the first 
complete tram route was practically 
worn out, it was found that the track 
could be scrapped, a substantial amount 
paid for the reconstruction of the road, 
and a service of trolley vehicles could 
be inaugurated for about half the cost 
of laying a new double tramway track. 

Improved Buses Developed. 

The original trolley vehicles were 
rather crude conveyances—an adapta- 
tion of the early motor buses—equipped 
with light and efficient electric motors 
controlled by a contractor-type controller | 
operated by a pedal in the same manner 
as the accelerator of a motor car. A 
| 40-seater body was evolved with a center 
entrance, said to be the first such en- 
trance to be used in England on either 
trolley or motor omnibusses. These ve- 
hicles were placed in service in October, | 
1923, and after five years of heavy duty | 
are still giving admirable service, the| 
only alterations being the widening of | 
the doorways some 12 or 15 inches and 








|the conversion from solid to pneumatic | 
| tires, i 
Since the original vehicles were! 


adopted further improvements have been 
made. In 1925 a local firm constructed | 
a drop-frame chassis, enabling passen- 
gers to enter the bus with one step, as 
on a street car. A 3%-ton 30-passenger 
bus then was produced to comply with 
certain suggested Government regula- 
tions that since have been modified. 
Present limits of weight are 514 tons 
on the back axle of a 4-wheeler, thus en- 
abling a light double-deck construction, | 
seating from 50 to 53 passengers, to keep 
within the length limit of 26 feet. 
Six-cylinder Engine Adopted. 

The large-capacity buses brought about 
the adoption of the six-wheeler type in 
place of the former four-wheeler bus. 
On this type of vehicle an axle load of 
four tons is allowed, making 12 tons in 





all. The newer buses are equipped with 
larger engines that have more power for 
rapid acceleration, better brakes, and 
heavier transmission gear. The most 
up-to-date buses of this description have 
six-cylinder engines developing up to 
100 horsepower. 

It is said that 36,500,000 passengers 
were carried in 1928 on the Wolverhamp- 
ton system, as compared with 21,000,000 
passengers in 1918. In 1928 the total 
distance traveled was 4,250,000 miles, as 
compared with 1,250,000 miles in 1918. 
The number of employes has grown from 
242 to 622, and wages paid amounted 
to £104,209, as compared with £33,872. 
(Pound equals about $4.85.) 








holders a minimum dividend of 8 per 
cent per annum. 

The Aeronautics Bureau has_ intro- 
duced, into the 1929-30 budget an item 
calling for the expenditure of 3,845,292 
yen ($1,768,834) to be spent over the 
years 1929, 1930, and 1931 on the con- 
struction of civil airports at Tokyo, Fu- 
kuoka, and Tshushima, along the new 
international airway between Tokyo and 
Seoul in Chosen (Korea). 


Japanese Civil Flying 
Centered in Company 


Expansion of civil flying in Japan is 
centered in the semiofficial Japan Air 
Transport Co., and the description of 
that company’s plans is equivalent to an 
outline of the major developments to be 
expected in the civil aeronautics of the 
country. 

This concern, named in Japanese the 
Nippon Koku Yuso Kabushiki Kaisha, 
was incorporated in Tokyo on October 
20, 1928, under the auspices of the Jap- 
anese Government, with an authorized 
capitalization of 10,000,000 yen ($4,600,- 
000). Only Japanese. subjects are per- 
mitted to hold stock in the company. 
A dividend of 8 per cent per annum is 
guaranteed by the Japanese Government, 
which is represented on the board of 
directors by a high official of the Depart- 
ment of Communications. 

Active operations of the company com- 
meiuced on April 1, 1929. Its plans in- 
clude the inauguration of a twice-daily 
round-trip service between Osaka and 
Tokyo (excepting Sundays), six round 
trips weekly between Osaka and Fu. 
kuoka, and three round trips weekly be- 
tween Seoul and Dairen. Test flights 
are also to be undertaken during the 
present year between Fukuoka and 
Shanghai. Passengers, mails, and par- 
cels are to be carried on all lines. 

During 1930.the number of weekly re- 
turn trips between Fukuoka and Seoul 
is to be increased to six, and the same 
number of round voyages is to be made 
weekly between Seoul and Dairen. The 
schedule between Fukuoka and Shanghai 
is to be placed on a regular tri-weekly 
basis. Eventually the company’s serv- 
ices are to be extended to Mukden and 
North Manchuria (where connections. 
will be made with Trans-Siberian Air- 
ways) and to northern points in Japan. 

The lines to be commenced in April 
of this year will supersede two of the 
four commercial services mentioned 
heretofore, namely, that operating the 
Tokyo-Osaka line and that operating the 
Osaka-Fukuoka line. 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of the 
company’s revenue will be obtained from 
the carriage of mails and 10 per cent 
from passenger traffic. 

The equipment of the Japan Air Trans- 
port Co, will consist of 29 airplanes and 
34 spare. motors, 
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Declining Tendency in Remittances 
Made by Immigrants Shown Last Year 


Need of Assistance in Foreign Countries Is Less Acute Ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 


The tendency of remittances of im-| merce are, respectively, 
migrants in the United States to dimin- | $300,000. 5 ‘ 
ish was-marked in 1828, according to There is an important credit item with 


: f : which to offset partially this estimated 
information on the subject obtained by | gobit of $217,000,000. Each immigrant 


the Department of Commerce and in in-| admitted’ to the United States is re- 
cluded in the Department’s report on| quired to show $25 in cash plus enough 


2,625,000 and 








the balance of international payments | to cover transportation to his inland des- 
of the United States in 1928. The net] tination. Most aliens thus arriving for 
estimate of such remittances in 1928 was | the first time naturally bring in consid- 
$189,000,000. ,, | erably more than this minimum sum. 
The full text of the Department’s! (Consulting the table of “Aliens ad- 
statement dealing with immigrant re-| mitted by classes under the immigration 
mittances follows: : . |act of 1924,” it is found that the quota 
Last year’s survey carried a long dis- and nonquota immigrants so arriving 
cussion 0: immigrant remittances, based | quring the calendar year numbered 287,- 
on a questiannaire to American com-| 4¢1_this being the total of classes Nos. 
mercial attache, or consular officers in| 5 4, 46, inclusive, minus the tourist 
about 47 countries. The estimates by | classes Nos, 6 and 11. (Of these, about 
countries of these officers, plus the com- 115,000 were from Canada, Newfound- 
piler’s arbitrary estimate of corer land, and Mexico.) If the average sum 
taken ou‘ of the United See eon: brought in per person was $80, the total 
turning pemigeens, Se 2 of the | was about $23,000,000, but this arbi- 
000 in 1927, Cry reese trary figure is arbitrarily raised to $28,- 


estimates by countries included sums | 999 O99 to include aliens smu i 
ae ss im- ggled into 
spent in their “old country by our im the United sane 


migrarts back there on brief visits; such i : i 
ome are herein classified as alien-Amer-| The net estimate of immigrant remit- 





lican tourist expenditures. | tauipes in 1928 is, therefore, $189,000,000. 


|The margin of error in this figure is 
Reasons for Believing |unavoidably large, perhaps as much as 


Remittances Have Declined | $50,000,600. The figure excludes gifts 


by parcel post. 
The following excerpt from the 1927 
survey explains why a sharp and con- 


tinuous reduction is to be expected in Colombia Theaters Obtain 








this iter’: , 
“There are several ona oi 
powders rap nytt nennggesronagec te expect Colombia has received its first sound 
that they will decline further. Europe equipment for taiking motion pictures, 
has prospered increasingly during the|the American Commercial Attache at Bo- 
past few years, and the need of assist- gota, Walter J. Donnelly, has just in- 
ance is less acute. When the Continent Gateah tha Department ot Comsbince. 


enerally was on a paper-currency basis, : 
pan immigrants could sometimes bestow | The Department’s statement, issued July 


upon relatives abroad benefits one t’ follows in full text: 


three or five times their own sacrifices The new equipment was placed in op- 
in remitting them. ie ._, | eration in the Teatro Municipal in Calix. 

‘Remittances by any individual immi-| Arrangements are now under way. to 
grant might be expected to decline as the | equip other theaters in Colombia with 
years pass, and with restricted immigra-| the machinery, and it is possible thal 


tion the proportion of newly arrived im-| pefore the end of the year at least four 
migrants to total immigrants tends to} more will be in service. . 


fall. Moreover, under the present re- 
strictions, priority is given to wives and 
mothers of immigrants—the most de- 
pendent relatives. Families have been 
consolidated on this side of the water.” 

That such a diminution. did occur in 
1928 is indicated by reports received 
from several European countries. 


Talking-picture Equipment 


First Secretary at Berlin 
Is Sent to Belgium 


The list of changes in the American 
foreign service during the last week was 
made public by the Department of State 


ntry 
Sums Brought Into Country July 6. It follows in full text: 


By Immigrants Cr edited The following changes have occurred 
For 1928 the revised figure for 1927|in the American Foreign Service since 
is therefore reduced arbitrarily by ten| June 29: nese 
per cent. or to $217,000,000. The reduc-| Philander L. Cable, of Tlinois, now 
tion is really sharper than would appear, | First Secretary, Berlin, Germany, as- 
for no previous survey took into account | signed First Secretary, Brussels, Bel- 
the pay roll of persons residing in Can- | gium. , ea eae 
ada and commuting daily for employ- Robert O’D. Hinckley, of the District 
ment in this country. At Detroit this | of Columbia, has resigned as Third Sec- 
pay roll was recently estimated at $12,-| retary, Panama, Panama. 
000,000 a year by O. M. Butler, district Charles W. Lewis, Jr., of Michigan, 
office manager of this bureau; his per | now detailed as Consul, Mexico City, as- 
‘contra estimate (pay roll of American | signed Consul, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
residents employed in Canada) is $1,200,- Edward 'L. Reed, of Pennsylvania, now 
000. At Buffalo and Niagara Falls the | First Secretary, Brussels, Belgium, as- 
corresponding estimates by George C.| signed First Secretary, Habana, Cuba. 
Doherty of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- Elliott Verne Richardson, Foreign 
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Opportunity Shown 
For Development of 


Tanganyikan Trade 


Increase in’ Native Cultiva- 
tion of Cotton and Coffee 
Is Said to Expand Na- 
tive Demand. 












Increasing native cultivation of cot- 
ton, coffee and other Tanganyika prod- 
ucts is resuiting in an expanding native 
demand in that African colony for manu- 
factures which makes possible a much 
larger trade with the United States in 
the near future, according to a report 
from Consul Charles H. Albrecht, Nai- 
robi, Kenya Coluny, British East Africa, 
made public on July 6 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of -the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Sales in Tanganyika of various Amer- 
ican lines will undoubtedly be increased 
as soon as they are better known and 
when means for their distribution there 
are more fully organized. As the Tan- 
ganyika market is relatively small most 
American manufacturers selling in East 
Africa give agencies which include Tan- 
ganyika to manufacturers’ agents in 
Kenya. These agents usually undertake 
to cover Tanganyika as well as Kenya 
and Ugand, notwithstanding the handi- 
cap of long distances and limitation of 
transportation facilities. At the pres- 
ent time, however, manufacturers’ agents 
operating in and from Kenya appear to 
be more genera'ly realizing- that the 
Tanganyika market merits more atten- 


tion. 
Preducts Now Sold. 

Among American products now sold 
to some extent in Tanganyika which are 
capable of considerable expansion, the 
following may be mentioned: Canned 
foodstuffs (especially canned fruit), ag- 
ricultural implements, tools, hardware, 
cameras and photographic supplies, agri- 
cultural and industrial macninery, type- 
writers and stationery, sewing machines, 
hosiery, boots and shoes, disinfectants 
and insecticides, drugs, medicines, and 
toilet articles, chemicals and sporting 
goods (including guns and ammunition), 
and radio equipment. 

Imports into .Tanganyika Territory 
from the United States increased from 
£263,000 in 1927 to £308,000 in 1928. This 
trade was exceeded by imports from the 
United Kingdom (£1,531,000—exclusive 
of bullion and specie), Germany (£461,- 
000), India (£460,000), and the Nether- 
lands (£352,000); it accounted for 8.2 
per cent of the £3,737,000 total value of 
merchandise imports, as against the 
United Kingdom’s share of 35.6 per cent, 
those of Germany and British India of 
12.3 per cent each, and that of The 
Netherlands of 9.4 per cent. 

The British-Indian population of Tan- 
ganyika Territory is more than four 
times as great as the European popula- 
tion, while the German population ranks 
with the British and the South African 
Dutch settlers as one of the three im- 
portant settler elements of the Territory. 


Service Officer, retired, died at Chelsea 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

Alexander K. Sloan, of Pennsylvania, 
now Consul, Budapest, Hungary, as- 
signed Consul, Riga, Latvia. 
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Is Sugar The Next 
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THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


Most of the world’s outstanding 
fortunes have been created by trading 
and investing in essential commodi- 
ties orservices. Steel, oil, transporta- 
tion, real estate, gold, copper, lumber, 
electric power, automobiles, textiles, 
are a few of the fields in which 
investors have made a great deal of 
money. 

“But,” says the skeptic, “many 
people have lost money in these same 
fields.” True. Probably no industry 
can produce attractive investment 
returns at all times. Each has its ups 
and downs. The successful investor 
has the knack of choosing the in- 
dustries that are near the bottom of 
their cycles and are due for larger 


rosperity. 
: Sieny eelbuadiensd business mea 
believe that American sugar produc- 
ers are in this position today. The 
industry has had long periods of 
prosperity and times of depression. 
It has not been especially promising 


Investment Opportunity ? 


since the days immediately following 
the war, when a shortage and a sub- 
sequent surplus of sugar upset con- 
ditions throughout the trade. There 
has been a tendency, however, to 
emphasize factors not directly con- 
cerning the American industry’and 
to overlook obvious opportunities 
close at home. 

This country is the world’s largest 
market for cane sugar. At present it 
produces only about 1 /7oth of its re- 
quirements. There is suitable land 
enough to produce many times this 
amount. There is a rising sentiment 
in favor of growing as much of this 
necessary article of food as possible 
within our continental boundries. 
Recent years have seen radical im- 
provements in the efficiency of 
American sugar-producing methods. 
These facts, taken together, are 
causing many shrewd investors to 
view the present domestic. sugar 
situation with decided interest. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 
% 


-Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue; Chicago 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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Taxation 


‘ 


fax Refund Allowed 
For Paying Debt of 

_ Acquired Company 
" Ansco Firm Held to Be Not 
Taxable for Amounts 


Paid to Goodwin 
Stockholders. 


Ansco PHoto Propucts, INC., PLAINTIFF, 
v. Jesse W. CLARK, CoLLEector or IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. District COURT FOR 

NortHern District oF NEw 

York. 

_. The plaintiff’s predecessor, the Ansco 

Company, acquired the Goodwin Film 

and Camera Company in a_ transaction 

by which it agreed to pay the Goodwin 
company’s debts, give Goodwin stock- 
holders certain stock in the Ansco com- 
pany, and to pay them one-third of 
the moneys recovered in patent litigation 
then pending. The Goodwin company’s 
action was successful, but instead of 
paying the agreed one-third to its former 
stockholders, it turned over the entire 
sum to the Ansco company as a divi- 
dend. Directors of the Ansco company 
then distributed said one-third accord- 
ing to the obligation in the contract. 
fn its tax return, the Ansco company 
reported the entire sum as income and 
charged off the one-third as deduction 
in the form of expense. This was dis- 
allowed by the taxing authorities who 
held it was capital transaction, a part 
of the purchase price, and collected a 
tax accordingly. In this suit to recover, 
the District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York holds that the deduc- 
tion was allowable, holding that while 
the transaction was irregular from an 
accounting standpoint, the Ansco com- 
pany stood in the shoes of the Goodwin 
company and gained nothing from a fi- 
nancial standpoint. The plaintiff, there- 
fore, was allowed recovery of the excess | 

collected. a 
Charles A. Brodek, for the plaintiff; R. 

W. Wilson and B. Fitch Tompkins, for | 

the Collector. | 

Patent Issued in 1898. | 

The full text of the opinion of the) 
odo delivered by Judge Bryant, fol- 
Ows: 

This action is brought to recover 
$17,529.99, the amount of taxes plain- 
tiff contends were illegally assessed for 
the years 1914 and 1916. There is not | 
any dispute over the amount, nor is there | 
any dispute over the procedure taken by 
plaintiff in connection with the items in| 
question. The sole question is whether 
certain deductions made by plaintiff from 
income are allowable as deductions. 

In 1898 Letters Patent were issued to 
one Hannibal Goodwin for a_ photo- 
graphic pellicle, commonly known as a 
photographic film, and the process of 
producing the same. In 1899 the patent 
was assigned to the Goodwin Film and 
Camera Company. The patent expired 
in 1915 and it was never assigned or 
transferred by said Goodwin Company. 
In 1902 the Goodwin Film and Camera 
Company commenced suit for alleged in- 
fringement against the Eastman Kodak 
Company and then later against other 
persons. The Goodwin Film __and 
Camera Company encountered difficul- 
ties and for a number of years was under 
the management and control of different 
companies and persons, the last being | 
the Ansco Company, the predecessor of 
plaintiff. ‘The various contracts under 
which the corporation was operated, 
while interesting as showing the history | 
of the company, have no bearing on the} 
question at issue here. 

In 1910 the Ansco Company, the pre- 
decessor of plaintiff, purchased all of 
the outstanding stock of the Goodwin 
Film and Camera Company. It paid for 
said stock by issuing to the stockholders 
of the Goodwin Company one share of 
the Ansco Company common stock for 
each four shares of the Goodwin Com- 
Yany stock and in addition, as a part 
consideration, agreed to pay and take up 
certain obligations of the Goodwin Film 
and Camera Company thereby relieving 
the stockholders of the Goodwin Com- 
pany from personal liability thereon, 
and also agreed to pay to the stockhold- 
ers of the Goodwin Film and Camera 
Company one-third of the whole net re- 
covery of damages or profits which might 
result from the rights of action against 
the Eastman Kodak Company then be- 
ing litigated. Said one-third to be dis- 
tributed to the various stockholders in 
proportion to their respective holdings 
of stock at said time. 

The Ansco Company, in pursuance of 
the terms of purchase;-took up $272,000 
of the indebtedness of the Goodwin Film 
and Camera Company. The Goodwin 
Company then became the debtor of the 
Ansco Company for that amount. On or 
about April 29, 1910, the Goodwin Film 
and Camera Company, in consideration | 
of the payment by Ansco Company of | 
the $272,000 of its indebtedness, agreed | 
to pay unto the former stockholders of | 
the Goodwin Company in proportion to} 
their holdings of stock, one-third of the | 
whole net recovery of damages or profits | 
which might result from the suits for in- | 
fringements then being litigated by the! 
Goodwin Film and Camera Company. In! 
other words, the Goodwin Film and/! 
Camera Company, as a consideration for | 
the payment of its notes, assumed the} 
liability of the Ans¢o Company to the 
former stockholders and became liable} 
for the undetermined amount. 

Failed to Pay. 

The infringement suits were termi-| 
nated by the payment to the Goodwin} 
Film and Camera Company of $5,180,-| 
000. After deducting expenses there re-! 
mained $1,530,000 which belonged, or 
which had to be paid, to the former stock-| 
holders of the Goodwin Company. The| 
obligation to pay this amount was an 
obligation of the Goodwin Company. It 
was a liability created by its agreement! 
with the Ansco Company dated April! 
29,1910. Instead of paying this amount, 
as by said agreement it was obliged to| 
do, it paid the full amount in the form 
of dividends to the Ansco Company, the, 
holder of all the Goodwin stock. The 
Ansco Company then paid said amount 
to the former stockholders. | 
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Institution Engaged 
In Private Business 


Only Agencies Performing Gov- 
ernmental Functions Exempt, 
Appellate Court Rules. 


THE State or NortH Daxorta, DoING 

BUSINESS AS THE BANK OF NorTH Da- 
. KOTA, APPELLANT, V. GUNDER OLSON, 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. No. 

8122, Crcurr CourRT OF APPEALS FOR 

THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The State of North Dakota sought a 
recovery of a tax levied and collected 
by the Federal Government on the capi- 
tal stock of the Bank of North Dakota, 
an institution organized, owned and op- ! 
erated by the State. Appellant claimed 
that the- bank was an agency of the 
State engaged in carrying out the func- 
tions of the State government, and that 
it was exempt from all Federal tax. 

In affirming the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court in favor of the Collector the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit holds that, although the bank was 
an agency of the State, it was engaged 
in private business and was not perform- 
ing governmental functions. 

The limitations of Federal taxation of 
State agencies>prescribed by the Federai 
Constitution, the Court said, were in- 
tended to apply only to agencies actually 
engaged in governmental functions. It 
was pointed out by the Court that if the | 


THE UNITED 


Refunds 


and the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor. Section 5 of Chapter 151, supra, 
provides that the Commisisoner is em- 
powered to manage, operate, control and 
govern all utilities, industries, enter- 
prises and business projects now or here- 
after established, owned, undertaken, ad- 
ministered or operated, by the State of 
North Dakota, except penal, charitable 
and educational institutions. 

Section 3 of Chapter 147, supra, au- 
thorizes the Commission to acquire all 
requisite property and property rights 
for the bank. 

Section 4 of Chapter 147, supra, au- 
thorizes the Commission to employ a 
manager and necessary subordinate of- 
ficers and employes. 

Section 6 of Chapter 147, supra, pro- 
vides for the issuance by the State of 
$2,000,000 in bonds to provide the capi- 
tal for the bank. 

Section 7 of Chapter 147, supra, pro- 
vides that public funds shall de deducted 
in the bank. 

Section 9 of chapter 147, supra, pro-| 
vides that the bank may receive depos- 
its from any source. 

Section 14 of Chapter 147, supra, pro- | 
vides that the bank may deposit funds in 
any other bank or banking association. 

Section 15 of Chapter 147, supra, pro- 
vides that the bank may make loans to 
political subdivisions of the state, to 
state and national banks, and when se- 
cured by first mortgages on real estate in 
the State of North Dakota to private per- 
sons or corporations. 

Section 22 of Chapter 147, supra, pro- 
vides that the bank may be sued on ac- 


State agencies, such as this, were to be| count of causes of action claimed to 
exempt from tax, a State could eventu- | have arisen out of transactions connected 


destroy the Federal Government by tak- 


| Article 32 


ally acquire all private property and thus | with the operation of the bank. 
| 


ing away all sources of taxation. 

John Thorpe for the appellant; Seth | 
W. Richardson for the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of North Da- 
kota. Before Lewis and Phillips, Circuit 
Judges, and Sanborn, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Judge Phillips, fol- 


lows: 


‘Recovery Sought Under 


Capital Stock Provision 

This is an action brought by the Bank 
of North Dakota against Gunder Olson, | 
as Collector of Internal Revenue for the | 
District of North Dakota, to recover the | 
sum of $6,085.00 assessed and collected | 
from the Bank of North Dakota -under 
the capital stock tax provision of the| 
United States Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921. 

From a decree in favor of the Collector 


|the bank has appealed. 


In 1918 the Constitution of North Da-| 
kota was amended by the adoption of 
of Amendments, which reads | 
as follows: ‘ | 

“The state, any county or city, may 
make internal improvements, and may 
engage in any industry, enterprise or 
business not prohibited by Article 20 of 
the Constitution.” 

Article 20 relates to the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

The Bank of North Dakota was created 
by Chapter 147 of the Session Laws of 
North Dakota for 1919. Section 1 of 
that act reads as follows: 

“For the purpose of encouraging and 
promoting agriculture, commerce and 
industry, the State of North Dakota 
shall engage in the business of banking, 
and for that purpose shall, and does 
hereby, establish a system of banking 
owned, controlled and operated by it, 
under the name of the Bank of North 
Dakota.” 

Section 2 of such Act provides that 
it shall be operated, managed and con- 
trolled by the Industrial Commission. 
The Industrial Commission was created 
by Chapter 151 of the Session Laws of 
North Dakota for 1919, and is composed 
of the Governor, the Attorney General, 








tiff, is the successor of the Ansco Com- 
pany and there is not any question but 
that it stands in the exact position of 
its predecessor. 

The Government contends that the 
$1,530,000 paid by the Ansco Company, 
or Ansco Photo Products, Inc., to the 
former stockholders of the Goodwin 
Film and Camera Company was a capi- 
tal transaction; that the amount repre- 
sented the unpaid balance of the pur- 
chase price of said stock and that it was 
not allowable as an expense or a deduc- 
tion. This would be correct if we could 
eliminate the agreement of April 29, 
1910, whereby the Goodwin Film and 
Camera Company, for good considera- 
tion, promised and agreed to pay said 
amount. The Goodwin Film and Camera 
Company owned the patent over which 
litigation for infringement was being 
had. Prior to April 29, 1910, it was 
not under any obligation to pay over 
one-third of the amount to former or 
present stockholders. In fact it could 
not have done so legally, except in the 
form of dividends. 

Assumes Obligation. 

April 29, 1910, it paid $272,000 of its 
debts by assuming this obligation. The 
amount, although undetermined, became 
a liability against the company and a 
liability which the company wag obliged 
to pay out of the proceeds of the re- 
covery or other profits and surplus of 
the corporation. Instead of fulfilling its 
obligation, it transferred all of said funds 
by means of dividends to the Ansco Com- 
pany. This it should not have done, as 
that one-third belonged to the former 
stockholders rather than the Ansco Com- 
pany. The error was corrected by the 
Ansco Company paying over to the for- 
mer stockholders the amount which the 
Goodwin Film and Camera Company 
should have paid direct. 

The.Ansco Company, being the sole 
stockholder of the Goodwin Company 
and having received as dividends funds 
which did not belong to it, perhaps, if 
following strict accounting methods, 
should have returned the amount to the 
Goodwin Company rather than have paid 
it to the former ‘stockholders, but it 
should not be penalized even though its 
method was irregular. The money did 


In its income-tax returns it listed as|not belong to it and immediately upon 


income the full payments received from| its receipt, or soon thereafter, was paid 
the Goodwin Company in the form of} out. The Ansco Company, therefore, 
dividends and then deducted as an ex-/|'stood in the same financial condition as 
penditure the amounts paid out to the| though the amount had been paid by the 
former stockholders as above stated. In-| Goodwin Company, as it should have 
come tax was paid upon this basis and/been. Under all the circumstances the 
later the Government made an addi-| plaintiff should not be required to pay a 
tional assessment, claiming that the|tax upon said amount, and having paid 
amounts paid as above stated were not| under compulsion the amount, with in- 
allowable, as deductions. The additional | terest, should now be returned. 

taxes were paid under protest and this Findings may be drawn accordingly 
action is brought to recover same... The| and presented upon notice. 

Ansco Photo Products, Inc., the plaint- | June 19, 1929, 


Counsel for Bank Rely 


On Two Propositions 
Counsel for the bank rely upon two 
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Capital Stock 


State Bank of North Dakota Liable 
For Federal Tax on Capital Stock 


Assessment Levied 
On Assets Affirmed 


Public Ownership of All Prop- 
erty Would Destroy Reve- 
nues of Government. 


have seen, any taxation by one govern- 
ment of the salary of an officer of the 
other, or the public securities of the 
other, or an agency created and con- 
trolled by the other, exclusively to enable 
it to perform a governmental function, 
* * * is prohibited.” 

Of the adjudicated cases, the one most 
nearly in point is South Carolina v. 
United States, 199 U. S. 437. In that 
case, the State of South Carolina, under 
the provisions of several statutes adopted 
by the State, had established dispensa- 
ries for the wholesale and retail sale of 
intoxicating ltquor, and had _ prohibited | 
the sale thereof by other than such dis- | 
pensaries. The State was the principal, 
and the dispensaries acted as the agents 
of such principal in selling such liquor. 
The dispensaries had no interest in the 
sales and received no profits therefrom. 
The entire profits were appropriated by 
the State, one-half being divided equally 
between the municipality and the county 
in which the dispensaries were located, 
and the other half paid into tke State 
treasury. The State protested payment 
of certain internal revenue license taxes 
and brought three actions in the Court of 
Claims to recover the amounts paid. 
These actions were consolidated, judg- 
ment in the Court of Claims went in 
favor of the United States, and the case 
came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on appeal. 


The dispensaries were established by 





principal propositions: 

First. That the bank is neither a cor- 
poration, an association nor a joint stock 
company, and therefore does not come 
within the purview of the capital stock 
tax provision of the federal revenue acts 
of 1918 and 1921. 

Second. That the Federal Government 
has no power, under the Constitution of 
the United States, to levy a capital stock 
tax upon the Bank of North Dakota be- 
cause such bank is a governmental 
agency of the State of North Dakota | 
and exempt from Federal taxation. 

Taking up the first contention of coun- | 


| sel for the bank, we find that Section 


1000 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1918, in 
part, provides: 

“(1) Every domestic corporation shall 
pay annually.a special excise tax with 
respect to carrying on or doing business, 
equivalent to $1 for each $1,000 of so 
much of the fair average value of its 
capital stock for the preceding year June 
30 as is in excess of $5,000,” and that 
Section 1 of such Act, in part, provides: 

“The term ‘corporation’ includes asso- 
ciations, joint-stock companies, and in- 
surance companies.” 

These provisions were re-enacted by 
Sections 1 and 1000 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 

In construing these provisions, in 
Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S. 144, at 154, 
the Supreme Court said: 

“Reading together the defining and 
enacting sections of the Act it is as if 
Sec. 1000 (a) provided in terms that: 
Every corporation, association, joint- 
stock company and insurance company, 
‘created or organized in the United 
States,’ shall pay a special excise tax, 
as prescribed, with respect to the carry- 
ing on or doing business. And it must 
be given effect as thus read.” 


Principles in Determining 


Exemption Stated 

We are of the opinion that the broad 
language employed by Congress in the 
provisions of the act above quoted mani- 
tested an intent on the part of Congress 
to levy an excise tax on every kind of 
business association. 

The Bank of North Dakota is an arti- 
ficial being created by statute to engage | 
in the banking business. It is endowed 
with certain powers and capable of sub- 
jecting itself to liabilities. It may sue 
and be sued. It has a capital stock 
owned by the State, It is managed by 
the Industrial Commission which corre- 
sponds to a board of directors. It pos- 
sesses the attribute of a corporation sole 
and, unless exempt because it is an in- 
strumentality of the State, is subject to 
the tax. 

The second contention made by coun- 
sel for the bank presents a more diffi- | 
cult problem. The general principles | 
which must be adhered to in determining | 
whether the bank, as an instrumentality 
of the State, is exempt from Federal tax- 
ation, were stated by the Supreme Court 
in Metcalfe & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. 
S. 514, at 522 and 523, as follows: 

“Just what instrumentalities of either | 
a State or the Federal Government are | 
exempt from taxation by the other can- 
not be stated in terms of universal appli- 
cation. But this Court has repeatedly 
held that those agencies through which 
either government immediately and di- 
rectly exercises its sovereign powers, are 
immune from the taxing power of the 
other.” °° *.9 

“But neither government may destroy 
the other nor curtail in any substantial 
manner the exercise of its powers, 
Hence the limitation upon the taxing 
power of each, so far as it affects the 
other, must. receive a practical construc- 
tion which permits both to function with 
the minimum of interference each with 
the other; and that limitation cannot be 
so varied or extended as seriously to im- 
pair either the taxing power of the gov- 
ernment imposing the tax * * * or the 
appropriate exercise of the functions of 
the government affected by it * * * 


Extent of Exemption Must 
Depend on Effect of Tax 


“While it is evident that in one aspect 
the extent of the exemption must finally 
depend upon the effect of the tax upon 
the functions of the government alleged 
to be affected by it, still the nature of 
the governmental agencies or the mode 
of their constitution may not be disre- 
garded in passing on the question of tax 
exemption; for it is obvious that an 
agency may be of such a character or 
so intimately connected with the exer- 
cise of a power or the performance of 
a duty by the one government, that any 
taxation of it by the other would be such 
a direct interference with the functions 
of government itself as to be plainly be- 
yond the taxing power. 

“It is on this principle that, as we} 








not to be cou 


the State, in the exercise of its police 
power to regulate the liquor traffic. The 
argument was made that if Congress 
could tax the agents of the State charged 
with the duty of selling intoxicating 
liquors, it could in effect assume control 
over the police power of the State to} 
regulate the liquor traffic within its bor- 
ders and could thus embarrass and 
thwart the attempt of the State to carry 
on its adopted mode of regulation. In 
disposing of this argument, the Supreme | 
Court said: 


Dispensaries Established 
By South Carolina 


“We are not insensible to the force 
of this argument, and appreciate the 
difficulties which it presents, but let us 
see to what it leads. Each State is 
subject only to the limitations prescribed | 
y the Constitution and within its own 
territory is otherwise supreme. Its in- 
ternal affairs are matters of its own 
discretion. The Constitution provides 
that ‘the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this. Union a repub- 
lican form of government.’ Art. IV, 
Sec. 4. That cxpresses the full limit 
of National control over ¢he internal af- 
fairs of a State. 

“The right of South Carolina to con- 
trol the sale of liquor. by the dispensary 
system has been sustained. Vance v, W. 
A. Vandercook Co., No. 1, 170 U. S.| 
438, The profits from the business in 
the year 1901, as appears from the find- 
ings of fact, were over half a million 
of dollars.. Mingling the. thought of 
profit with the necessity of regulation 
may induce the State to take possession, 
in like manner, of tobacco, oleomarga- 
rine, and all other objects of internal rev- 
enue tax. If one State finds it thus 
profitable other States may follow, and 
the whole body of internal revenue tax 
be thus stricken down. 

“More than this. There is a large 
and growing movement in the country 
in favor of the acquisition and manage- 
ment by the public of what are termed 
public utilities, including not merely 
therein the supply of gas and water, 
but also the entire railroad system. 
Would the State by taking into posses- 
sion these public utilities lose its repub- 
lican form of government? 

“We may go even a step further. 
There are some insisting that the State 
shall become the owner of all property 
and the manager of all business, Of 
course, this is an extreme view, but its 
advocates are earnestly contending that 
thereby the best interests of all citizens 
wil! be subserved. If this change should 
be made in any State, how much would 
that State contribute to the revenue of 
the Nation? If this extreme action is 
i : nted among the probabil- 
ties, consider the result of one much 
less so. Suppose a State assumes under 
its police power the control of all those 
matters subject to the internal revenue 
tax and also engages in the business of 
importing all foreign goods. The same 
argument which would exempt the sale 
by a State of liquor, tobacco, etc., from 
a license tax would exempt the impor- 
tation of merchandise by a State from 
import duty. While the State might not 
prohibit importations, as it can the sale 
of liquor, by private individuals, yet 
paying no import duty it could under- 
sell all individuals and so monopolize the 
importation and sale of foreign goods. 
: Obviously, if the power of the State 
is carried to the extent suggested, and 
with it is relief from all Federal taxa- 
tion, the National Government would be 
largely crippled in its revenues, Indeed, 
if all the States should concur in ex- 
ercising their powers to the full extent, 
it would be almost impossible for the 
nation to collect any revenues. In other 
words, in this indirect way it would be 
within the competency of the States to 
practically destroy the efficiency of the 
National Government.” 


Authority Bearing 


Upon Question Reviewed 


The Court then proceeds to review the 
question of when an instrumentality of 
the State is subject to Federal, taxation, 
and at page 461 further says: 4 

“These decisions, while not controlling 
the question before us, indicate that the 
thought has been that the exemption of 
state agencies and instrumentalities from 
National taxation is limited to those 
which are of a strictly governmental 
character, and does not extend to those 
which are used by the State in the 
carrying on of an _ ordinary : private 
business.” 

The Court then takes up the distinc- 
tion between the governmental powers 
exercised by a municipal corporation and 
the private powers exercised by such 
corporation and shows how, ‘when a 
municipality engages in the Jatter, it, is 


clothed with none of the immunities o 
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APITAL STOCK TAX: State-Owned Banks: Agencies of States: Gov- 

\ ernmental Functions Defined: Private Business: Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921.—Where a State organized and operated a banking institution, all 
of the stock of which it owned and all of the profits of which were covered 
into the State treasury, held: The institution was subject to Federal capi- 
tal stock tax, although it was an agency of the State, because its functions 
were those of a private business enterprise ani had no connection with the 


functions of government.—State of North Dakota v. Olson, Collector. 


(Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1088, Col. 


2 (Volume IV). July 8, 1929. 


' EDUCTIONS: Corporations: 


Contractual Obligations: 


Debts: Ac- 


counting: Revenue Act of 1916—Where a corporation acquired another 
corporation through an exchange of stock and by assumption of the latter’s 
debts, and further agreed to pay the former stockholders of the acquired 
corporation one-third of moneys recovered in an action im which the latter 
company was plaintiff, and such moneys when recovered were turned over 
to the parent corporation as a dividend, and said parent corporation at once 


distributed the one-third according to its contract, held: 


was a contractual expense and not a 


J The distribution 
capital expenditure, and the corpora- 


tion making such payments should be allowed a deduction therefor since the 
substance of the transaction governed.—Ansco Photo Products v, Clark, 
Collector. (District Court for the Northern District of New York).—Yearly 


Index Page 1088, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


July 8, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a@ 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of 


Internal Revenue. 


sovereignty and is liable for negligent 
acts, and at page 463 further says: 

“Now, if it be well established, as 
these authorities say, that there is a 
clear distinction as respects responsi- 
bility for negligence between the powers 
granted to a corporation for govern- 
mental purposes and those in aid of 
private business, a like distinction may 
be recognized when we are asked to 
limit the full power of imposing excises 
granted to the National Government by 
an implied inability to impede or em- 
barass a State in the discharge of its 
functions. It is reasonable to hold that 
while the former may do nothing by 
taxation in any form to prevent the full 
discharge by the latter of its govern- 
mental functions, yet whenever a State 
engages in a business which is of a pri- 
vate nature, that business is not with- 
drawn from the taxing power of the 
National. 

“For these reasons we think that the 
license taxes charged by the Fedral Gov- 
ernment upon persons selling liquor is 
not invalidated by the fact that they 
are the agents of the State which has 
itself engaged in that business.” 

In the case of Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co., 220 U. S. 107, at 157, the Supreme 
Court adverted to its former opinion in 
South Carolina v. U. S., and said: 

“In the previous cases in this Court 


\ ‘here reviewed, and the rule to be deducted | 


therefrom stated to be that the exemp- 
tion of State agencies and instrumentali- 
ties from national taxation was limited 
to those of a strictly governmental char- 
acter, and did not extend to those used 
by the State in carrying on business 
of a private character.” 


Necessary to Determine 


Nature of Instrurmentality 


It therefore becomes necessary to de- 
termine whether the Bank of North Da- 
kota is an instrumentality of the State 
of a strictly governmental character or 
is an instrumentality of the State used 
to carry on a business of a private cha- 
acter. 

It is well settled that when a State 
creates a corporation for the purpose of 
engaging in private business, and ac- 
quires either a part or the whole of the 
capital thereof, it divests itself, so far 
as it concerns the transactions of such 
corporation, of its sovereign character 
and takes that of a private citizen. In- 
stead of communicating to the corpora- 
tion its privileges and prerogatives, it 
descends to the level of a private citi- 





zen. As to the transactions of such cor- 
poration, it cannot claim the privileges 
or immunities of a sovereign. U. S. v. 
Planters Bank, ) Wheat. 904; Curran v. 
The Bank of the State of Arkansas, 15 
How. 304, 308; Georgia v. Chattanooga, 
264 U. S. 472, 481; 
ings Pank & T. Co. v. Farmers State 
Bank, 20 Fed. (2d) 775, 779; Briscoe 
v. Bank of Kentucky, 11 Peter 257, 323, 
324; Darrington v. Bank of Alabama, 
13 How. 12; Western Railway v. Carl- 
ton, 28 Ga. 180; Gross v. Managers of 
World Columbian Expedition, 105 Ky. 
840, 49 S. W. 458. 

The Supreme Court of North Dakota, 
in the case of Sargent County v. State, 
doing business as Bank of North Dakota, 
47 N. Dak. 561,182 N. W. 270, 272, 273, 
274, expressly approved the doctrine of 
the cases last above cited. The question 
before the North Dakota court was 
whether the bank could be sued by a 
proceeding in garnishment. The Court 
quoted from the opinion of Chief Justice 
Marshall in the Planters Bank case, as 
follows: 


Opinion Is Quoted 


From North Dakota Court 

“Tt is, we thing, a sound principle, that 
when a government becomes a partner 
in any trading company, it divests itself, 
so far as concerns the transactions of 
that company, of its sovereign character, 
and takes that of a private citizen, In- 
stead of communicating to the company 
its privileges and its prerogatives, it 
descends to a level with those with whom 
it associates itself, and takes the char- 
acter which belongs to its associates, 
and to the business which is to be 
transacted.” 

Reviewing the case of Curran v. The 
Bank of the State of Arkansas, supra, 
the North Dakota Court said: 

“It appeared that the bank of the State 
of Arkansas was incorporated by legis- 
lative act with the usual banking powers 
of discount, deposit, and circulation; that 
the State was its sole stockholder; that 
the capital stock of the bank consisted 
of $1,146,000 raised by the sale of State 
bonds and certain other sums, It was 
again held that a bank was a distinct 
trading corporation having a complete 
separate existence; enabled to enter into 
valid contracts by itself * \e and hav+ 
ing specific capital stock, provided and 
held out to the public, as a means to 
pay its debts; that the obligations of its 
contracts, the funds provided for their 
performance, and the equitbale rights of 
its creditors, were in no way affected by 
the fact that a sovereign state paid in its 
capital and consequently became entitled 
to its property. It \further reaffirmed 
the principle that a State by owning all 
of the capital stock dones not impart to 
that corporation any of its privileges or 
prerogatives; that. it, lays down its. sov~ 
erignty so far.as respect. the transac- 


wecedent in the 
‘ommissioner of 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Boara of Tax Ap- 
peals for July 10 was printed in the is- 
sue of July 1. Following is the calen- 
dar from that date to July 117, inclusive: 

July 15, 1929. 
. = Buena Vista Land & Dev. Co. (A. 

10215, Steele Weedles Co. 

July 16, 1929. 

11846, Louis Cohen. 

July 17, 1929. 

21660, Aetna Portland Cement Co. 

23126, Samuel S. Bloch (motion). 

10283, R. V. Board. 

42822, George Walter Brown (motion). 

942, Buckeye Engine Co. (A. 8. E.). 

‘ 7 Cleveland Machine Mfg. Co. (A, 

44192, Charleston Consolidated Railway 
Gas & Electric Co. (motion). 

43692, Columbia River Door Co. (motion). 

13603, Consolidated Investment Co. 

44168, Elizabeth S. Coolidge (motion). 

7091, John H. Facish. 

44730, Joe Goldstein. 

17983, Estate Earl S. Gwin. 

43827, Alice D. Hall (motion). 

25516, Hamlet Ice Co. (motion). 

43694, H. Hollesen, Inc., et al. (motion). 


Tax Overassessmemts 
Announced by Bureau 


Of Internal Revenue 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ori- 
ent Company Given Abate- 
ment; Foundation Com- 
pany Receives Credit. 


Overassessments in 1923 for the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
Company, and in 1917, 1919, 1920, and 
1921 for the Foundation Company, of 
New York City, were announced July be 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Dé” 
partment of the Treasury, 

The sum of $48,616.32 was abated to 
the railroad, while credits of $32,521.01 
for 1917, of $87,194.42 for 1919, of $103, 
529.52 for 1920, and $25,260.69 for 192% 
were placed on the books for the FYounda- 
tion Company, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad Company, William T. Kemper, 
Receiver, Wichita, Kans. An overassess- 
ment of corporation income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1923, $48,616.32. 

A hearing was held March 30, 1928, 
The entire overassessment is caused by 
the exclusion of additional revenue erro- 
neously included in income of 1923 by 
the Bureau in a previous audit and now 
transferred to and included in taxable 
income in the year 1925, when the right 
to receive such income was determined, 
Section 213, Revenue Act of 1921; article 


| 51, Regulations 62 and L. 0. 1086 (C. B. 


I-1, p. 87). 
Profits Tax Redetermined. 


The Foundation Company, New York. 
| Overassessments of income and_ profits 
| taxes in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 


| mined as follows: 1917, $32,521.01; 1919, 


$87,194.42; 1920, $103,529.52; 1921, $28! 
260.69. 

A hearing was held September 14, 
1926. Of the overassessments $75,148.37 
is the result of a redetermination of 
the profits tax liability under the pro- 
visions of section 210 of the. Revenye 
Act of 1917 and sections 327 and 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 by reason of 
the fact that after consideration of the 
taxpayer’s manner of organization and 
incomplete accounting data it is found 
that the invested capital cannot be satis- 
factorily determined. Mutual Chemical 
Company of America ¢, Commissioner, 
12 B. T, A. 578; Appeal of Georgia Man- 
ufacturing Company, 5 B. T. A. 893. 

The amount of $69,881.42 included in 
the above overassessment is caused by 
the allowance of deductions representing 
increases in the reported cost of goods 
sold. After investigation of the tax- 
payer’s books of account and records by 
field examiners and conferences held in 
the Bureau it is found that the deduc- 
tions for cost of goods sold were re- 
ported incorrectly. The allowance is 


22220, 21, 11755, Hotel Wisconsin Realty | made after consideration of all relevant 


Co. (motion). 


facts and circumstances including com- 


17710, Estate Theola §S. Lambert (mo-| pensating adjustments in the reported 


tion). 
16078, W. E. Massey. 
43914, Estate Levy Mayer (motion). 
44774, C. A. Mees (order to show cause). 
44775, E. A. Mees (order to show cause). 
22235, E. H. McConnell (motion). 
44206, Margaret S. Morton (motion). 


income of the related years. Sections 
234 (a) (1), Revenue Act of 1918; arti- 
cle 36, Regulations 45 (1920 edition¥. 

The allowance of additional deductions 
for depreciation causes an owerassess- 
ment of $42,436:87 included in the above 


44026, 44025, 44027, Hugo Murdock (or-| amounts. Investigation of the taxpayers’ 


der to show cause). 

43984, Frank E. Murphy (motion). 

44360, Northmoor Terrace Subdivision 
(motion). 

20585, Northwestern Motor Car Co. (mo- 
tion). 

32428, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. 

22158, 23912, 10037, Portland Cremation 
Association. 

7640, 18158, Ralston Steel Car Co. (mo- 
tion). 

34726, Remington Rand, Inc. 

2928, 3509, B. J. Rucker. : 

22638, Charles C. Ruprecht (motion). 

43845, Seaboard. Air Line Railway Co. 
(motion). 

44188, Herman 

16177, Estate 
tion). 

33869, Tchula Motor Co. 

11402, A. J. Tower Co. (motion). 

14110, Clarence Whitman (motion). A 

43727, Mrs. Gertrude M. Wood (motion). 

43728, Estate Horace P. Wood (motion). 

43152, Spot Cash Co. (order to show 


Senner (motion), 


Christina Swenson (mo- 


Metropolitan Sav- | cause). 


tions of the corporation and exercises no 
power or privilege in respect to those 
transactions not derived from the char- 
ter”. 

We think it a fair deduction from this 
opinion that the North Dakota Court is 
of the opinion that the Bank of North 
Dakota is engaged in a private business. 

Counsel for the bank urge that a con- 
trary conclusion must be drawn from the 
opinion in Green v. Fraser, Governor, et 
al., 44 N. Dak. 395, 176 N. W. 11, and 
253 U.S. 233. Im that case, the purposes 
for which the bank was created were 
considered in relation to the taxing 
power and it was held that the bank was 
created for a public purpose, which 
would authorize the levy of taxes to 
pay the principal and interest on the 
bonds issued to provide capital for the 
bank, However, there is a distinction 
between public purposes and govern- 
mental function. This distinction is rec- 
ognized in cases involving the exemption 
of property from taxes where property 
devoted to a public use is exempted. 
The authorities hold that “public pur- 
pose” is not synonymous with “govern- 
mental purpose.” See Cooley on Taxa- 
tion, 4th Ed. Vol. 2, Sec. 639; San Felipe 
de Austin v. State, 111 Tex. 108, 229 S, 
W. 845, 847, This distinction is fre- 
quently noticed in cases involving the 
liability of municipal corporations for 
tort, In the case of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School v, City of Charles- 
ton, 271 Ill, 602, 111 N, E. 573, the court 
said: 


State Instrurientality 
inhiject to Excise Tax 


“In the creation of a system of water- 
works and the operation of the same for 
the purpose of protection against fire, 
flushing sewers, or other uses pertain- 
ing to the public health and safety, the 
city is in the exercise of the policé power 
and is therefore exercising &@ goOvern- 
mental function. * * * In supplying the 
water for the use of the inhabitants for 
domestic and commercial purposes, & mu- 
nicipality is mot in the exercise of a 
governmental power, but acts in the 
same capacity as a private corporation, 
although the business is carried on for 
the public advantage, and, being public 
in its nature, is impressed with a pub- 
lie use.” 

It will be observed that the Supreme 
Court in the case of So, Carolina v. 
U. S., supra, noted the analogy between 
the two kinds. of power exercised by. a 
municipal corporation and the two kinds 


properties and records by field examingys 
has been made and all relevamt factérs 
have been considered in arriving at the 
amounts now allowed as reasonable de- 
ductions under the »rovisions of section 
12 (a) (Second), Revenue Act of 1916, 
and section 234 (a) (7), Revenue Act of 
1918, Appeals of Even Realty Company 
1B. T. A. 355, and Union Metal Manu- 
facturing Company 1 B, T. A. 395. 

An amount of $35,778.29 imecluded in 
the above overassessment for 1920 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit for 
income taxes paid to a foreigm country, 
satisfactory evidence to establish the 
right to the credit ‘having been filed, Sec- 
tion 238, Revenue Act of. 1918, article 
611, Regulations 465. 

The balance of above overassessments 
in the amount of $25,260.69 results from 
an increase in the returned invested cap- 
ital to correct an error of a duplicate 
deduction of intangible assets. The pres- 
ent determination of invested capital is 
in accordance with a stipulation approved 
by the United States Board of Tax Ary 
peals in the instant case, Docket No. 
20028, 


of function performed by instrumental- 
ities of a State. 

Is the Bank of North Dakota an #- 
strumentality of the State used by such 
State in carrying on a business of a 
private character? The Bank of North 
Dakota has a capital. It has what 
amounts to a board of directors. It 
makes loans to privately owmed banks 
and to individuals on real estate se‘ 
curity. It receives deposits from the 
public generally. It may sue and be 
sued with reference to all its banking 
transactions. 

“It possesses a status distinct and 
separate from that of the State itself, a 
status of a state enterprise circumscribed 
by and dependent upon the rights, pow- 
ers, and liabilities created by a specific 
statutory enactment,” Its profits accrue 
to it as a bank and “are not public funds 
of the State for disbursement in gov- 
ernmental operation.” Sargent County 
v. State, supra, 182 N. W. 269, 274, 275, 
While it is a depository of public funds, 
in this respect it merely succeeds to the 
functions formerly performed by pri- 
vately owned depository banks. Stated 
Waters, 45 N. Dak. 115,176 N. W. 913, 
914. While it was created to promote 
the general welfare of the State, t 
people of the State, by an Aamendmei 
to its Constitution recognized that such 
public welfare might be promoted by the 
State engaging in private business, We 
think these facts compel an affirmative 
answer to the question. 

Furthermore, there is no lin»itation on 
the power of the State of North Dakota 
to engage in private business, and if 
the bank is exempt from Federal taxa- 
tion the way is open for the State of 
North Dakota to relieve its citizens from 
all Federal excise taxes. It was such 
a dangerous consequence which the Su- 
preme Court sensed in South Carolina 
vy. U. 8. and which no doubt had a con- 
trolling-influence upon the decision of 
the Court in that case, 

It is our conclusion that the Bank of 
North Dakota, while an instrumentality 
of the State, is one created by the State 
to engage in carrying on business of & 
private character and that as such it is 
subject to the excise tax imposed by 
section 1000 (a) of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921. 

The decree is affirmed with cost, 

June 24, 1929, i 
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Foreign Trade . 


Foreign Inquiries for American Goods 
Are Listed by Department of Commerce 


Sales Agents Abroad Demand Abroad Noted for Broom Handles, Coffee Roast- 
ers, Mechanical Pencils and Other Products. 


Information Provided to Ex- 
porters om Foreign Firms 
Or Persons Suited to 


Handle Products. 


y By A. S. HILLYER, 

Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, recognizing that assisting its 
clients in the selection of suitable sell- 
ing agents in the overseas markets is 
one of the most important of its sales 
promotion activities, has spetialized in 
this work to a degree far beyond that 
of any other Government organization in 
the world, and American exporters are 
making good use of this service of the 
Bureau and with great frequency. 

The Bureau maintains offices in 56 for- 
eign cities and works in close coopera- 
tion with American consular officers un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department 
of State, and there is thus created a 
field force of approximately 1,000 trained 


men in the trade centers of the world— | 


large and smalli—who are actively look- 


ing and listening for information of vita! | box manufacturing 


importance to the American exporter. 
From this large staff there comes to 
the headquartex's of the Bureau at Wash- 


ington for dissemination to American } 


traders information of the utmost value. 


Selling Agencies Investigated. 

The commercial intelligence division 
of the Bureau has on file a vast amount 
of data in respect to investigated for- 
eign selling agents of all types; thus 


the Bureau is im a qualified position to | 


suggest foreign firms or individuals best 
suited to meet the known requirements 
of any Ameriean exporter looking for 
the proper distribution of his products 
abroad, 

The progress made by American ex- 
porters during the past few years in 
the development of business with buyers 
in the overseas markets and the fur- 
ther development and maintenance of 
American selling abroad indicate that 
too much care cannot be given to the 
selection of foreign sales agents, as well 
as the necessity for consistent and in- 
telligent efforts in searching the mar- 
kets abroad for the best material exist- 
ing to sell the exportable products of 
this country if this progress is to be 
maintained. 

The subject has particular significance 
at the present time as our exports of 
manufactured and _  semi-manufactured 
goods form a very considerable part of 
our total exports, and these products are 
being sold in the world’s markets at 
prices in many instances higher than 
those of our foreign sales rivals, who 
are keen competitors, indicating that 
quality, performance, adaptability, and 
durability of American products have an 
appeal to the discriminating foreign 
buyer. 

The necessity, therefore, for Amer- 
ican concerns selling in the countries 
overseas to make connections with sales 
representatives possessing every requi- 
site which a real sales agent should 
possess is apparent, particularly when 
it is realized that our exporters must 
meet in competition not only American 
competitors, but those of the major for- 
eign countries as well; but the fact that 
the development of a foreign outlet for 
the products of an American concern puts 
such concern im a stronger position to 
compete in the home market should also 
be appreciated. 

Services are available to any bona fide 
American concern upon application to 
the Bureau at Washington or its vari- 
ous district amd cooperative offices in 
the different cities of this country. 


Larger Levees Being Built 
Along Mississippi River 


[Continazzed from Page 1.) 

ricks instead of tractors. The material 
is hauled horizontally in the narrow 
gauge railroad and raised by the der- 
rick rather than ‘haul it up on the levee 
with tractors. Im some work it is possi- 
ble to construct the levee by hydraulic 
methods. 

In the beginning the standard type of 
revetment used on the river was a willow 
mat about 16 inches thick, 250 to 300 feet 
wide and 1,000 feet long. With the large 
amount of revetment necessary to sta- 
bilize the river and maintain it, it 
came apparent that the willow supply 
would fail. To provide against this con- 
tingency the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, some years ago, started the devel- 
opment of the concrete revetment mat. 
Articulated mats are made up of small 
reinforced concrete slabs connected by 
wire reinforcement. 


_ The articulated mat showed its supe- 
riority due to the greater ease in laying 
it and placing it accurately and the fact 
that it fits more closely to a rough bot- 
tom. While the old type willow revet- 
ment is still being placed in certain lo- 
calities, the articulated concrete mat 
type is now being used to a large ex- 
tent in revetment work, Its action, its 
effectiveness and its durability are being 
constantly watched, and from time to 


Such American-made products as 
broom handles, coffee roasters, mechani- 
cal pencils, leather belting, water soften- 
ers, cosmetics, chicken feathers, heating 
plants, and many more are listed as in 
demand throughout the world in the 
weekly list of trade openings in foreign 
markets made public, July 6, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The list follows in full text: 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any district 
or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent, 

Purchasers. 


Arabia.—39311, airplanes, 
commercial use. 

Argentina.— 39390, chain, small iron 
link; manufacturing machinery; 39428, 
shirting material, silk, poplin, and linen, 
for making summer underwear. 

Australia. —39417, broom caps, whisk; 
$9411, broom handles; *39376, cardboard 
machinery; 39415, 
dental polish- 


light, for 


clock works, alarm; 39418, 


‘ing lathe, complete with chucks; 39427, 


elastic brace webbing and suspenders; 
*39326, heating plant, central, electric, 
solid fuel or oil; 39355, lacquers and en- 
amels, nitro-cellulose (raw materials); 
39436, lasts, maple, in carload lots, per- 
simmon golf blocks; 39326, oil-firing 
equipment for foundries, brick kilns, 
| steam-raising, forging, etc.; 39414, tenis 
|racet frames. 

Brazil—*39308, fruit industry, citrus, 
machines and implements, such as culti- 
vation, spraying, and packing machines; 
39393, shoe finishing and tacking ma- 
chines; *39308, tools, fruit cultivation; 
39337, trees, citrus fruit; 39392, wire 
fabric making machinery, and bed 
| springs manufacturing machinery. 
| Canada.—*39404, advertising novelties; 
*39357, bathroom fixtures, enameled, col- 
39357, bathroom fixtures, enameled, col- 
ored; *39373, brushes for shoe factories, 
and shoe brushers; 39359, ferrocerium 
for use in welding and gas_ torches; 
*39334, groceries; *39404, leather goods, 
novelty; *39319, lighting fixtures, domes- 
tic; *39404, novelties for tourists, such 
as imitation canvas, and glass ash trays; 
$9413, pencils, mechanical for advertis- 
ing purposes; 39430, table cloth, of dam- 
ask design, which can be cleaned by 
sponging; 39394, tapping machines for 
threading steam and gas fittings; *39358, 
water softener, zeolite, semiautomatic. 

China. —*39429, shoe leather. 

Colombia.—39309, cigarette manufac- 
turing machinery; 39385, coffee roasters 
and grinders; 39309, incubators, medium 
size, 

Czechoslovakia.—39342, cables, insu- 
lated, for automobiles; *39338, canned 
fruit and fish; *39318, dental appliances, 
dental X-ray apparatus; 39339, oils and 
fats for soap-making; 39339, soda, caus- 
tic. 

Denmark.—*39317, cosmetics; 39317, 
radio apparatus; *39410, vehicles (auto- 
mobiles), children’s; 39328, wax, car- 





nauba. 

Finland.— 39407, matches, safety, mak- 
ing machinery, using aspen wood. 

France—39408, cold storage plant ma- 
chinery and equipment; *39335, fruit, 
dried (apricots, prunes, pears, peaches, 
and raisins); *39419, office filing devices, 
especially loose-leaf devices; *39330, vac- 
uum cleaners. 

Germany — 39361, abrasive wheels; 
*39312, automobile accessories and spe- 
cialties; *39340, *39351, canned fruit, 
vegetables, and pilchards; 39333, canned 
pikhards; 39342, feathers, chicken, white, 
new and used; 39332, fruit, dried (ap- 
ples and plums), and apricot kernels; 
39434, hair, body, tanner’s; 36363, iron 
sheets, automobile body; 39363, knives, 
machine; 39424, photographic equipment 
for developing blue prints and _ photo- 
static copies; 39409, rollers for washing 
machine wringers; 39380, rubber, crude, 
jand allied raw materials; 39361, steel, 
| construction, for manufacture of gears, 
axles, and arbors; 39360, steel sheets, 
rust-proof, and other rust-proof metals. 

Greece. *39435, bags, jute, ready- 
made; *39310, harvesters and threshers, 
combined; harvesters and _ binders; 
threshers; hay rakes and tedders; mow- 
ers; corn sheliers; implements of culti- 
vation; and sprayers and dusters; 39310, 
tractors, wheel; *39435, wire, galvanized, 
in rolls; *39435, wire-strapping machines 





~| for cases, bales, and frames. 


Hungary—*39364, insecticides and fun- 
gicides; *39364, plows, traction harrows, 
cultivators, small garden tools, and 
sprayers; *39364, tools, agricultural. 

India — *39425, cottom bleached duck, 
twill, etc., and dyed and printed voiles; 
*39426, cotton piece goods and fents. 

Italy—*39369, aluminum alloys, light, 
in‘ingots, sheets, and shaped rods; 39320, 
household electric appliances; 39412, 
household specialties and novelties; 
*39389, pile-driving and construction ma- 
chinery; *39389, road-building and tar- 
ring machinery; 39381, shoes, rubber. 

Manchuria — *39429, belting, leather; 
*39429, hats, felt, men’s; *39429, news- 
papers, overissued, 

Mexico—*39571, asbestos cement pip- 


time it has been improved. Experiments | "8 sheets, and roofing tiles; 39387, can- 
are continually being made in details of | ™anufacturing machinery; 39384, can- 
design and material with a view to fur-| 2¢ty equipment, oysters, complete; 39386, 
ther improvements. cannery machinery, fish; 39388, flour mill 

Bids are being invited for the work| Machinery; *39375, pipes and piping, 
to be done with the funds for flood con-| °°¢ks, inserting valves, hydrants, etc., 


trol appropriated in the War Depart- 
ment appropriation act recently ap- 


proved, It is the general policy of the] >, 


Corps of Engineers to open to competi- 
tive bidding practically all work on 
which contractors can and will bid, pro- 
vided the nature of the work and the 
time available for its execution permit. 
It is also the gemeral policy of the Corps 
of Engineers to award contracts for such 
work to the lowest bidder provided that 
the price is reasonable and that this 
anon - veut in the execution of 
e work to e best interes 
United States. abso? -eep 
The Corps of Exngineers does not pos- 
sess sufficient equipment to carry out by 
hired labor anything like all the work 
committed to its charge. It is not now 
proposed to increase the percentage of 
new equipment. Briefly stated, it is the 


for water supply; 39431, yarn, cotton, 
for hosiery. 





Mineral Supply of World 
Is Reviewed in Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
markets and international trade in min- 
erals is largely influenced by the pros- 
perity of this country, 

A study of the survey discloses the 
fact that commercial production of many 
of the important mineral products. is 
limited to a small number of countries. 
During the last five years, four nations— 
United States, United Kingdom, France 
and Germany—produced more than 
three-quarters of the world’s output of 
coal, The United States, Mexico, Rus- 
sia, Persia and Venezuela produced 90 


policy of the Corps of Engineers to be| per cent of the petroleum while three 


prepared to handle the work within a 
reasonable time either by contract or 
by hired labor when necessary, and to 
execute the work by the method which 


|raine and 


economic areas——the United States, Lor- 
the United Kirgdom—pro- 
duced 85 per cent of the iron ore. Cop- 





per is furnished from three 


gives the taxpayer the best return for | 


bis MONEY, , 


‘ee 


Norway.—*39331, grain (wheat, rye, 
and corn); *39366, iron and steel; *39331, 
sugar, refined; “39366, wire netting. 

Porto Rico. — 39423, jewelry, 
priced, and novelties. 

Portugal.—39356, chemicals, industrial; 
39356, hardware and tools; 39356, iron 
and steel, plain and corrugated sheets, 
and building materials; 39356, medicines; 
39356, metals; 389356, paints; 39356, 
woods and timbers. 

Portuguese East Africa.—39365, iron, 
pig, and molds for making native. pots, 
20 tons monthly. 

Salvador.—39406, key-making machine 


low 


|for shoe polish can keys. 


Scotland.—39396, foundry equipment; 
*39405, gloves, leather-faced, workmen’s. 

Spain.—39397, Ball and roller bear- 
ings manufacturing machinery. 

Straits Settlements.—39391, cement, 
glazed tile; 39391, nails; 39391, paints; 
39391, rice-milling machinery and spare 
parts; 39367, tacks, brass, for shoe mak- 
ing; 39391, tools, carpenters’. 

Uruguay.—39383, dredge, gravel. 
i Agents. 
| Austria.—-39372, leather, all kinds; 
| leather, imitation. 
| Barbados.—39342, fish, cod, dry, 
|meats (pickled pigs’ snouts, tails, and 
flank beef). 


\ Brazil.—39348, essences and perfumes; 


89325, floor scrubbing machines, electric; 
89348, flour; 39348, footwear, leather; 
39348, hardware, builders’, cutlery and 
kitchen utensils; 39348, textile goods. 
Canada.—39314, 39315, automobile ac- 
cessories, unfinished or unassembled; 
39374, belting, leather; 89368, bolts, nuts, 
core compounds, steel brushes, etc.; 
39373, calf, fancy, sheep skins, mule- 
skins or horsehide, cow splits, cream 
tanned sheets, and strap leather; 39400, 
concrete mixers; 39399, ditchers; 39402, 
dump wagons, crawler type; 39401, en- 
gines, semi-diesel; 39313, garage and 
service station accessory specialties; 
39322, generators, alternating current, 
for power plants; 39403, hoists, electric; 
89420, jewelry (pearl necklaces, imita- 
tion); 39421, knives, for households, 
butchers and restaurant; 39402, locomo- 
ties, gasoline; 39422, office equipment; 
39377, patented devices for railways; 


89403, road oilers and tar-distilling ma-| seasonal 
{shipped during April this year. 


chines; 39421, toys, 


China.—39349, flour; 39379, locomo- 


Rubber 
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Exports of Rubber Products Expand 
For Month Over Level of Last Year 


Shipments of Tire Casings Are Larger and Sales of Boots 
Reverse Usual Downward Trend. 


May exports of rubber products from 
the United States exceeded those of the 
same month last year by more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars, the 
Rubber Division, Department of Com- 
merce, announced on July 6. 

The full text of the statement fololws: 

Exports reached a value of $6,788,615, 
just $801,883 higher than shipments of 
May, 1928, in spite of a 4 per cent 
decline from the $7,045,711 


Exports of automotive rubber goods 


tives and railway cars; 39379, tires, rail-| accounted for 56 per cent of the total 


way and bridge. 
Egypt.—39343, canned fruit, fish, veg- 


etables, and meats; 39343, confectionery | bone scraps, and 


(chewing gum). 
England.—39323, advertising signs 
and accessories; 39316, automobile ac- 
cessories, especially lamps; 39316, bat- 
teries, storage; 39316, motorcycles. 
France.—39347, canned pineapples, 
fruit, dried (apricots, prunes, pears, 
peaches, and raisins); 39371, kid, glazed, 
black and colored, box calf, patent, and 
other shoe leather, 
Germany.—39346, 


an beverages 
juice); 39354, 


buttermilk, semisolid; 


| 


| 





value during May, _the smaller-sized_au- 


oat feeds; 39350, 39352, 
fruit (appels); 39350, 38352, fruit, dried 
(apricots, peaches, pears, prunes, 
raisins and apples); 39350, hardware, 
builders’, door closers, and locks; 39398, 
machine tools, metal-working; 39344, 
meats (frozen turkeys); 39350, novelties 
and specialties, patented; 39398, tools, 
precision metal-working. 

Greece.—39416, motion pictures, 
India.— 31378, equipment fittings, gen- 


(grape | eral hardware, and small tools. 


Italy. — 39353, grain (hard winter 


39344, canned corned beef, fruit, milk | wheat); 39341, oil, corn and cottonseed, 
and oysters; 39350, canned fruit, vege-| for soup manufacture. 


tables, and condensed milk; 39344, 
cheese; 39321, contacts, double, for elec- 
tric irons, 39346, fish and meat, meals, 


| 


Mexico.—39433, rayon brocade and flat 
crepe; 39433, shirtng fabrics of cotton, 
and cotton and rayon. 


ina cigarette it’s 


major | 


sources, tin from three and nickel from 
Odea ae a — sa 
es “a «eit : at y 


J UST AS A STEAK can be tough, tasteless, disap- 
pointing —or tender, crisp, done to a turn...a 
cigarette can be flat, heavy, over-sweet—or sparkling 
with spicy aroma and delicate tobacco flavors. 





To knowing smokers, Chesterfield makes the dif- 
ference clear. A blend of fragrance, flavor, and satisfy- 
ing character, to which cross-blending, the standard 


Chesterfield method, adds a final touch. 
In a cigarette it’s TASTE.,. In a Chesterfield it’s 


“TASTE above everything “ 


@ 1929, Liccrrr & Mysns Tosacco Co, 


tomobile casings being the leading item. 
Exports of truck and bus casings not 
only increased in volume but manifested 
a gain in unit values—from $28.53 to 
$28.72. 

Six countries took more than 10,000 
casings. Brazil, probably for the first 
time, was the leading monthly outlet, 
taking 16,988 units. Denmark was in 
second place with 15,721. Cuba with 
14,283 and Japan with 14,138 were in 
close third and fourth places. Spain was 
next with 13,686, and Hawaii, the sixth 
market, with 10,137. Argentina, usually 
the first outlet, fell below 10,000 units 
for, the first time during 1929. 

Rubber boot exports, contrary to the 
usual trend at this time of the year, 
increased in value to $189,035 in May 
from $168,521 in April. The United 
Kingdom, in point of volume, was the 
first market during May with 23,208 
pairs, followed by Newfoundland and 
Labrador with 10,649 pairs. 


Imports of Logs and Poles 
From British Columbia Rise 


Exports of wood products to the 
United States during June from the 
Province of British Columbia showed an 
increase in logs and poles, as compared 


...on the coaster ts |H RI LL/ 


Production of Soft Coal 
Shows Increase for Week 


The total production of soft ‘coal dur- 
ing the week ended Tune 29, including 
lignite, and coal coked at the mines, is es- 
timated at $9,480,000 net tons, according 


to the weekly report made public July 
6 by the Department of Commerce. 
full text of the summary follows: 


ceding week, this shows an increase of 
402,000 tons, or 4.4 per cent. Production 
during the week in 1928 corresponding 
with that of June 29 amounted to 
8,444,000 tons. 
The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended June 
29 is estimated at 1,350,000 net tons. 


ing week, this shows an increase of 
132,000 tons, or 10.8 per cent. Produc- 
tion during the week in 1928 correspond- 
ing with that of June 29 amounted to 
1,125,000 net tons. 

scttn senaaniseni narnia nesshadinaiaaeageaa 


with June, 1928, but a decrease in lum- 


from the American Consul General at 
Vancouver, B. C., Ernest L. Harris, made 
public on July 6 by the Department of 
Commerce. ; ; 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Lumber exports during June, 1929, 
amounted to 54,830 M feet, as compared 
with 64,770 M feet during June, 1928. 
Logs exports increased to 18,408 M feet 
from 15,338 M feet; shingles fell off to 
168,567 M from 191,805 M, and poles in- 
lereased to 2,580,000 linear feet from 
} 2,390,090 linear feet. 





MILD. ..and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


Compared with the output in the pre- j 


Compared with the output in the preced-— 


ber and shingles, according to a cable~ 
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Railroads 
Federal Inspection of Plans of Ships 


Before Construction Is Recommended 


ssue of Securities 
‘By B.R.& P.R.R. 
Is Given Approval 


‘Line Is Authorized by I. C. C. 
To Procure Authentica- 
tion of $756,000 
Of Bonds. 


The interstate Commerce Commission | 


has authorized the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway to procure the 
authentication and delivery of 756,000 
of consolidated mortgage bonds to re- 
imburse its treasury in part for ex- 
penditures made for capital purposes, 
the text of the report by Division 4 
in Finance Docket No. 7417, dated June 
29, follows: : 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce, has duly applied by amended and 
supplemental applications for authority 
under section 20(a) of the interstate 
commerce act to precure the authenti- 
cation and delivery to it of $756,000, | 
principal amount, of consolidated-mort- 
gage bonds. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 


Annual Limitation. 


Section 4 of article first of the con- | 
solidated mortgage, dated May 1, 1907, 
made by the applicant to the Central 
Trust Company of New York, trustee 
(Central Union Trust Company of New 
York, successor trustee), provides that 
$13,855,000 of the bonds authorized to} 
be issued thereunder be reserved for 
the general purposes of the applicant, 
but that not more than $1,500,000 of | 
bonds may be authenticated and de- 
livered in any calendar year unless au- 
thorized by a majority vote of the ap- 
plicant’s stockholders. 

Under this section the applicant may 
draw down bonds to reimburse its 
treasury for moneys expended at any 
time subsequent to May 1, 1907, for 
any of the purposes enumerated, and to 
date has issued thereunder $13,099,000 
of bonds. The proposed issue is to be 
made under this section and, with the | 
exception of $4,777,000 of bonds re-| 
served for refunding purposes, will close 
the consolidated movtgage. No bonds 
have been drawn down during the calen- 
dar year 1929. 








Statement . Submitted. 

The applicant has submitted a state- 
ment for the period January 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1928, showing a net in- 
crease of $11,793,707.20 in investment 
in road, equipment, and general ex- 
penditures, and a net increase of $10,- 
156,200 in securities issued against this 
increase in investment, leaving an ex- 
cess of $1,637,507.20 of investment over 
the net amount of securities so issued | 
and now outstanding. It appears that 
approximately $1,000,000 of the increase 
in investment has resulted from ex- 
penditures out of current funds in the 
applicant’s treasury for additions and | 
betterments to road. The proposed 
bonds are to be drawn down to reim- 
burse the applicant’s treasury in part 
for these cxpenditures. 

The bonds will bear 
rate of 41% per cent 
able semiannually, and will mature 
May 1, 1957. They will be placed in 
the applicant’s treasury and will be sub- 
ject to our further order. 

We find that the proposed procure- 
ment of authentication and delivery of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which is necessary 
and appropriate for and _ consistent 
with the proper performance by it of 
service to the public as a common car- 
rier, and which will not impair its abil- 
ity to perform that service, and (b) is 
reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 


interest at the 
per annum, pay- 


Schedules Reclassifying 
Paints Suspended by I. C. C. 


By an order entered July 6 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3323, 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison 
suspended from July 8, 1929, to Febru- 
ary 8, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules published in Supplements 
Nos. 29 and 30 to the Consolidated Clas- 
sification No. 5, Agent D. T. Lawrence’s 
I. C. C.—O. C. No. 49, Agent R. C. Fyfe’s 
I. C. C. No. 18 and Agent E. H. Dula- 
ney’s I. C; C. No. 23. 

“The suspended schedules propose,” ac- 
cording to the Commission’s notice, “to 
revise the classification of paints, liquid 
or paste, and of varnish and _ reaited 
articles, carloads, and less carloads, with 
resultant reductions. 

“For example, it is proposed to change 
the classification rating of varnish, in 
metal cans or pails, in boxes, less-car- 
loads, from second class to third class 
in official, southern and western classi- 
fication territories and to change the 
classification rating of paint, in metai 
cans or pails, in boxes, less-carloads, 
from fourth class to third class’ in 
southern and western classification terri- 
tories.” 


as 


Ontario Road Seeks Power 
To Finance New Engines 


The New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway, in an application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made pub- 
lic on July 6 in Finance Docket No. 
7696, asks authority to assume obliga-| 
tion and liability in respect of $660,000 
of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
do be used in paying 75 per cent of the 
cost of 10 new locomotives. Bids are 
to be invited for the certificates. 


EER | 


Authority Asked to Build | 
Lumber Road in Louisiana 


The Elizabeth Southern Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’ in Finance Docket No, 7698 for 
a certificate authorizing it to construct 
and operate a line of railroad from Eliza- 
beth to Kinder, La., 3042 miles. The ap- 
plication states that the territory to be 
served contains in excess of 400,000,000 | 
feet of saw timber, pine and hardwood, | 
owned by interests now operating a saw- | 
mill and planing mill at Elizabeth, R. M. | 
Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La., is president 
of the company. 


| period of 10 years commencing in 1918, | 


| Steamboat Inspection Service, of 


| passengers carried. 


| life on the water. 


|lives of any persons on board a vessel 


| administration 


| Service has been an essential arm of the 
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Freight Rates 


Supervising Inspector General Would Create Staff of Naval 
+ Architects to Pass Upon Vessels. 


Creation in the office of the Super- 
vising Inspector General of a corps of 
technical experts possessing qualifica- 
tions as naval architects or constructors 
to pass upon the scientific construction 
of ships was recommended by the Su- 
pervising Inspector General of the} 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Dickerson N. Hoover, 
in a radio talk over the National Broad- 
casting Company system on July 6. 

The Steamboat Inspection Service, 
which for 91 years has been an essential | 
arm of the Government, Mr. Hoover 
stated, is striving hard for the zero 
mark as a record in preventing the loss | 
of human life on the water. Over aj} 


Mr. Hoover declared, there were about | 
4,000,000 passengers carried for every 
life that was lost of. the millions of 
passengers traveling annually on ships | 
inspected by the Steamboat Inspection | 
Service. . 

Mr. Hoover's taik follows in full text: | 

A recent event of very real importance | 





|in the field of transportation—and of | 
| trade, 


as well—was the International | 
Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, | 
which concluded its labors in London by | 
the signing of a convention on the first | 
of last month. Eighteen maritime na-| 


tion, life-saving appliances, radio teleg- | 
|tives who gave the most careful con- 


sidertation to questions of ship construc- | 


| tion, life-saving appliances, radio teleg- 


raphy, safety of navigation, and safety | 
certificates. Steps in advance have thus 
been taken. Standards of safety have} 
been materially raised. The safety of | 
vessels is a tremendously vital matter | 


jto all of us who do any traveling on 


the water. ~ 

Possibly you may not realize it, but 
there is a bureau of your government 
which is laboring steadily, earnestly, and 
silently to see that all ships which leave 
American ports shall be staunch and} 
seaworthy. This organization is the 
the 
Department of Commerce. 


Scope of Service _ 


Shown by Statistics 


May I give you just a few figures, in 
an effort to convey a clearer conception 
of our American steamboat inspection 
work in its relation to fatal accidents 
on the water? In the fiscal year 1928) 
more than 330,000,000 passengers weré 
carried on steam vessels that are re- 
quired by law to report the number of 
All of those vessels | 
were inspected by our Service. The pas- | 
sengers who lost their lives numbered 
81. For every passenger lost, more than | 
4,000,000 were carried in perfect safety | 
on the water. Over a period of 10 years, 
commencing with 1918, there was an} 
average of 4,104,642 passengers carried | 
annually for every life that was lost. | 
And there is something else to be con- | 
dered: Of the 81 persons who un- 


$1 


|fortunately lost their lives during the | 
| year 1928, we find that,20 were suicides 


and 20 were drowned accidentally; so at 
least half of the fatalities—and prob- | 
ably even more—had no relation to the | 
question of efficient inspection. In that | 
same year, the number of lives directly 
saved by means of life-saving appliances 
required by our American law was 419. | 

The Steamboat Inspection Service is | 
striving hard for the zero mark as a} 
record in preventing the loss of human | 
It takes vigorous ac- | 
tion in many cases. In 1927-28, the Serv- | 
ice refused certificates to, or withdrew | 
certificates from, no fewer than 72 ves- | 
sels. In 2,534 boilers, defects were | 
found, and of these boilers 24 were con- | 
demned and forbidden to be used; while | 
more than a thousand life preservers 
were rejected and thrown out. 

It was in July, 1838, that the first Fed- 


160 


|eral legislation was passed looking to- 
| ward the saieguarding of lives and prop- 
erty for persons using steamers as their 


means cf travel. The owners of steam- 
boats were required to make a new en- 
rollment, and take out a new license; 
without such a license they could not 
transport either passengers or goods. 
It was made the duty of the United} 
States district judges to appoint inspec- 
tors of such vessels and of the boilers 
and machinery in them. These inspectors 
were required to be skilled and compe- 
tent, and their duty was to ascertain 
whether the vessel was in all respects | 
seaworthy. Hulls had to be inspected at | 
least once in every 12 months and boilers 
at least once every six months. 
Certificates of inspection were pro- 
vided, and the owners and masters of the 
steamboats so licensed were required to 
employ experienced and skillful engi- 
neers. In case of failure to do so, they | 
were declared t« be responsible for dam- | 


or machinery of a boat. 
Heavy Penalties 
Provided for Violations 


Safety valves were to be opened when | 
the vessel was stopped for any purpose. | 
Lifeboats were provided for; fire ap-| 
paratus in good order was made a neces- 
sary part of the equipment; and signal 
lights were required to be carried at 
night. Every captain, engineer, pilot, 
or other person employed on board of 
any steamboat, by whose misconduct, 
negligence, or inattention to duty the 


may have been destroyed, was to be 
deemed guilty of manslaughter. Severe 
penalties were provided by this just law 
for failure or neglect to carry out its 
several provisions, 

The Act of Congress of February 28, 
1871, is really the basis of the present 
and operation of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. Among 
other things, this law provided for the 
inspection, testing, and stamping of ma- 
terial used in the construction of marine 
boilers; this provision has proved of the 
highest value and importance in the pre- 
vention of explosion and consequent loss 
of life. 

For 91 years the Steamboat Inspection 


Government. Today it is recognized as 
absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the lives of those who are subjected 
to the dargers of navigation. 

I have recommended that there be 
created in the office of the Supervising 


|able for the waters for which it is cer- 


|spectors go through the water bottoms | 
| and every part of the ship to make sure 
|that it is seaworthy. 
| wooden hulls, they must -actually make 


| over each of which is a Supervising In- 


architects or constructors to pass upon 
the scientific construction of a ship. 
While it is true that today we do con- 
duct stability tests, these stability tests 
often penalize a vessel as a result of the 
ballast that must be provided as a con- 
sequence of the test. Much of this could 
be avoided, and also additional overhead 


in the cost of construction, if the plans 
of the ship were passed upon by the 
Service before the ship is constructed. 

If that be considered too progressive 
or a revolutionary idea, permit me to 
say that it is the practice that is today 


| followed by the British Board of Trade. 


Permit me also to remind my audience 
that the plans of buildings are passed 


upon by the building inspectors of munic- | usual practice, one copy of the proposed 


ipalities before the buildings are con- 
structed, and what is logicial in the con- 
struction of buildings is also logical in 


the construction of ships. : 


Plans for boilers must first be ap- 
proved by a supervising ‘inspector or a 
board of local inspectors, depending upon 
the type of boiler used. All steel that 
is subject to tensile strain must be 
tested and stamped by an inspector at 
the mills. During the building of a 
boiler, the appropriate inspectors visit 
the plant from time to time to note the 
progress of the work. When it is fin- 
ished, the representatives of our service 
inspect the boiler, subject it to hydro- 
static test, and make searching internal 
and external examination. 

Regarding the hulls, the local in- 
spectors must see that the vessel is 
properly constructed and actually suit- 


tificated. 


In making inspections, the hull in- 


In the case of 


sample test borings in the timbers, so 
as to see that they are really sound and 





not rotten or wormy. 

The life-saving equipment, fire-fight- | 
ing apparatus, and similar devices are | 
also examined to determine whether | 
they are suitable and sufficient as re- | 
quired by the law. These inspections | 
are made periodically, not less than once 
a year, and in the case of excursion and 
ferry steamers, there must be three in- | 


| termediate inspections, in addition, dur- | 


ing the season of navigation. The ves- 
sel having been thoroughly inspected and 
certificated, and being now considered 
safe for navigation the next thing is the 
matter of manning of the ship. 

Here, again, the Steamboat Inspection 
Service undertakes to prevent disaster 
by the proper licensing of the officers. 
These officers must have had actual ex- 
perience on board ship. They are exam- 
ined in first aid, and, if they be deck offi- 
cers, they are examined for visual acuity 
and color sénse. If a man happens to 
be colorblind so that he can not dis- 
tinguish red from green, he naturally 
does not get a license. Officers are sub- 
jected, also, to a rigid written and oral 
examination, The local inspectors also 
make sure of the ability of the “able 
seamen” and lifeboat men, and issue cer- 
tificates to them, 


Periodic Inspections 
Made of Equipment 


And, after all this has been attended 
to, the jurisdiction of the service still 
extends to the conduct of these men 
under their licenses and certificates, and 
if it be found that a licensed officer has 
conducted himself improperly, as, for 
example, that he has been guilty of in- 
toxication or has handled his ship in an 
improper manner, then the local in- 
spectors have the responsibility of in- 
vestigating~ such conditions, preferring 
charges, and suspending or revoking the 
license of the officer. 

Just a word about the organization of 
the service: At its head is the Supervis- 
ing Inspector General at Washington. 
The United States, Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Porto Rico are divided into | 
11 Supervising Inspection Districts,, | 


spector. Each Supervising Inspection 
District is divided into local inspection 
districts, each in charge of a board of 
local inspectors. 





No detail is too small, no factor of 
safety too insignificant, to command the 
careful consideration of the men in the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. Much as 
we may regret to say so, accidents in- 


The human element in safety can not be 
regulated and controlled by law. The 
Steamboat Inspection Service, however, 


is making it more and more difficult for | nect at Mayo, or the Atlantic Coast Line! 
ages occasioned by an explosion of the | accidents to occur. The service is by nO}Railroad Company, whose line is lo- | 
boiler or any derangement of the engine | Means perfect, but its objects and pur-| cated about 13 miles west of the pro- | 
penee are Sees see. (fa Reiptul, | Pox’ line, to extend their facilities to | 
eve re, BODE if * | Cook’s 
| Owners and operators of vessels are) clined, the latter because of the fact 
| more willing to cooperate in the elimi-| that it would be necessary for it to 
nation, so far as possible, of every ele-|pyiid through an extensive swamp. 


ment of danger. 


hension. 


and that, great as the ships are that 
men build today, equipped with all 


struments that aid in their safe navi- 
gation, men must be eternally watchful 


is at all times maintained. 


1929 
3,720,642 
289,416 
4,363,410 
570,671 
768,010 
1,440,570 
3,007,415 
1,355,995 
256,051 
411 
1,099,533 
965,491 
4,380.90 


| Freight revenue .... 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. .... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
| Taxes . See 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. 
| Net after rents Ape 
| Aver. miles operated ..... 


ee eens 





Inspector General a corps of technical 
experts possessing qualifications as naval 


| Operating ratio .....++e+. 68.9 


|of the applicant, the phosphate company 
| will not hold any of the applicant’s capi- 


land desirous that a substantial portion 
volving the loss of lives .nd property | of the applicant’s securities shall be ac- 
will probably continue to occur as long | quired by other industries to be served 
as the waters of the earth are navigated. by the proposed line. Efforts have been 


| Documents, Government Printing Office, 
| Washington, D. C., and payments made 


| has authorized the Mayo & Cook’s Ham-: 
; mock 
| road 

| Mayo to Cook’s Hammock, 13 miles. The | 


|hausted the phosphate depos 


| deposits in the vicinity of Cook’s Ham- 
| mock, but is unable to work them be- 
jcause of lack of transportation facili- | 
| ties. 


Our ancestors looked upon the sea and | contain approximately 100,000 acres and 
ocean voyaging with awe and appre- | about 170 square miles. 
We do not feel as they did|the large deposits of phosphate rock in 
about it, but it is well to remember that | this area there is a heavy stand of tim- 
the everchanging ocean is also the same, | ber, part virgin and part second growth.; the issue of any securities by the appli- 


| 


modern conveniences and wonderful in-| naval stores. 


| 


in the Inspection Service and as officers; tor, owning 25,000 acres of timber, also 
of ships to see that the highest efficiency | expects to locate near the terminus. The 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R. 
May 
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Trade Practices 


Report of Examiners 
In Investigation of 
Rates to Be Issued 


I. C. C. Will Distribute Pro- 
posed Readjustment of 
Class Rates in Western 

Territory. 


A proposed report by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiners in Part 2 
of its Rate Structure Investigation, 
Docket No. 17000, involving a proposed 
readjustment of class rates in Western 
Trunk Line territory, is now being 
printed and should be ready in a few 
weeks, the Commission announced in a; 
notice signed by Commissioner Frank 
McManamy made public on July 6. The 
notice reads in full text as follows: 

Service of Copies. 
In accordance with the Commission’s 


report will be served upon each person 
named in the appearance list. Because 
ef the broad scope of the proceedings, 
it is anticipated that there will be an 
unusual demand for extra copies of the 
report. As the Commission’s supply for 
free distribution will be necessarily lim- 
ited, arrangements have been made. to 
have additional copies available for sale 
to the public by the Superintendent of 
Documents at cost, which will probably 
not exceed 25 cents per copy. In orders 
of 100 copies or more the price per copy 
will be considerably less. 

Persons desiring to purchase copies are 
requested to advise the Commission as 
soon as possible of their requirements 
so that the printing of a sufficient num- 
ber of extra copies may be assured. Or- 
ders for copies, and inquiries concerning 
the cost for large lots, should be ad- 
dressed directly to the Superintendent of 


to him. Payment can not be made 
through the Commission. 


Right Given to Build - 
Railroad in Florida 


;to all purchasers under like terms and 
conditions, is unfair practice, 

| Rule 4. It shall be unfair competition 
for any person engaged in commerce, 
in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities, which commodities are sold 
for use, consumption or resale within 
the United States or any Territory there- 
of or the District of Columbia, or any 
other insular possession or other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, where the effect of such discrimi- 


|nation may be to substantially lessen 
| competition or tend to create a monopoly 


in any line of commerce: 
Disapproval Expressed 


of Price Discrimination 
Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent discrimination in 
price between purchasers or commodities 
on account of differences in the grade, 
quality, or quantity of the commodity 
sold, or that makes only due allowance 
for difference in the cost of selling or 
transportation, or discrimination in the 
price in the same or different communi- 
ties made in good faith to meet compe- 
tition; and provided further, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent per- 


| sons engaged in selling goods, wares or 


merchandise in commerce from select- 
ing their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of 
trade. 

Rule 5 (formerly 6). The furnishing 
or selling either block, sawed or cut 
stone at or below cost for the purpose 
of injuring a competitor and with the 
effect of lessening competition is an un- 
fair trade practice. 

Group II.—Rule 6 (formerly 5). In 
all cases of competitive bidding, all bids 
submitted should be the bona fide final 
bids of the bidders and no changes in the 
amount of the bid should be made, save 


| only those due to changes in the plans 


or specifications; and in such cases 
changes in the amount of the bid should 
be made on the same unit or other basis 
as the original bid. Any departure from 





Mayo & Cook’s Hammock 
Line to Construct 13 Miles 
Of Trackage. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Railroad to construct a line of rail- | 
in Lafayette county, Fla., from 


text of the report by Division 4, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7643, dated June 26 
and made public on July 3, follows: 

Construction Authority Asked. | 


The Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Com- | 
pany, a corporation organized for the 
purpose of engaging in interstate com- 
merce by railroad, on June 5, 1929, filed 
an application under paragraph (18) of 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing the construc- 
tion of a line of railroad extending from 
Mayo southwesterly to Cook’s Ham- 
mock, approximately 13. miles, all in| 
Lafayette County, Fla. 

Permission is also requested under | 
paragraph (18) of section 15a of the act 
to retain excess earnings which may ac- 
crue from the operation of the proposed 
line. No representations have been made 
by any State authority. Numerous peti- | 
tions and letters from companies and in- 
dividuals indorsing the application have 
been submitted. No objection to the} 
granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The applicant was incorporated under 
the laws of Florida in June, 1929, for 
the purpose of constructing and operat- 
ing the line of railroad described above. 
The applicant states that the Owl Creek 
Phosphate Company, now operating at 
Memminger, Fla., has practically ex- | 
its at that | 
point and must either open up new de- 
posits elsewhere or discontinue opera- 
tions. That company owns extensive 


While its officers are the incorporators 


tal stock. The incorporators are willing 


made to induce either the Live Oak, 
Perry & Gulf Railroad Company, with 
whose line the applicant’s line will con- 


Hammock, but both have de-| 


|the practice stated above is hereby con- 


demned. 


| Estimates to Be Based 
|On Specifications 


Rule 7. So that all competitors shall 
bid on an equal footing, estimates shall 


;be based upon the work as detailed by 


the plans and defined in the specifica- 


| tions. 


For a quarryman-cut-stone-contractor 
to figure his stone in competition with 
cut stone contractors at a price different 
from that at which he offers to sell block 


| or sawed stone to them or others is price 


discrimination, and is hereby condemned. 

In the submission of bids to cover re- 
visions in the plans, all additions to, or 
deductions from, the original bid submit- 
ted shall be relatively proportionate and 
predictated upon values as originally in- 
cluded on the items affected. 

Where bidders are requested to sep- 
arate their bids, which included the de- 
livery to building site or setting, for the 
purpose of awarding the cut stone work 
on an F. O. B. basis, only such amounts 
included in the original bid for delivery 
and setting shall be deducted. This same 
rule to apply when the item for setting 
is to be separated for the purpose of 





000 to 30,000 feet, b. m., of lumber per 
day. . 

The proposed line also will enable 
three large lumber companies, which 
own an aggregate of 75,000 acres of 
timber lands, to move the timber to 
their mills. There is some small farm- 
ing activity in the area, and parts of 
the timber lands are used for grazing 
cattle. The principal inbound traffic will 
consist of fuel oil, machinery and gen- 
eral supplies. The present population 
of the area outside of Mayo is esti- 
mated at approximately 500. 


Estimated Traffic. 


It is estimated that the proposed line 
will handle outbound annually 60,000 
tons of-phosphate rock, 300 cars of lum- 
ber, 100 cays of ties, 300 cars of logs, 
and 40 cars of naval stores. The volume 
of phosphate rock is considered con- 
servative as it represents the output of 
only one company. There are deposits 
adjacent to the proposed line which are 
owned by other interests, and it is be- 
lieved that these deposits also will be 
developed. Fuel’ oil inbound is esti- 
mated at 100 ¢ars per year. While it 
is expected that express and mail may 
be handled, the applicant does not pro- 
pose to operate any passenger service. 

Total operating revenues are esti- 
mated at $106,160 per year, total op- 
erating expenses at $54,338.50, and net 
income from operation $38,621.50. The 
estimated operating ratio is approxi- 
mately 63.6 per cent. 

Cost Estimated at $200,000. 

The total cost of constructing and 
equipping the proposed line is estimated 
at $200,000. The cost is proposed to be 


The area to be served is estimated to| financed by the issue of $150,000 of 7 per 


In addition to 


The latter is suitable for the production 
of turpentine and resin, commonly called 
One sawmill is being lo- 
cated near the southern terminus of the 
proposed line and a naval stores opera- 


cent serial bonds and 500 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value to be sold 
at $100 per share. Nothing contained 
herein shall be construed as authorizing 


cant or as approval of its financial plan. 
Construction of the proposed line will 
be commenced immediately upon receipt 
of our certificate and will be completed 
in about four months. 
Upon the facts presented we find that 





sawmill will produce approximately 20,- 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues an 
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d 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


E 
1929 


Five Months 
1929 1928 
15,043,625 14,552,606 
1,691,087 1,852,728 
18,129,925 17,686,716 
2,360,867 2,486,539 
3,681,156 3.739.507 
7,187,600 7.267.920 
14,278,200 14/546,426 
3,851,725 3,140,290 
1,177,521 1,057,166 | 
2,846 1,700 | 
2,671,358 2,081,424 
2,058,276 1,470,186 
4,380.90 4,385.10 | 
78.8 82.2 | 


1928 
3,281,258 
309,596 
3,887,718 
665,029 
786,739 
1,442,010 
3,109,175 
778,543 
221,147 
205 
557,191 
438,861 
4,385.10 
80.0 


2,234,099 
18 
2,450,628 
228,387 
405,815 
775,986 
1,477,965 
972,663 
181,148 


841,514 

624,550 

453.23 
60.3 


Igin, Joliet & Eastern Railway. 
May Five Months 
1928 1929 1928 
2,017,421 10,184,115 9,760,247 
9 - 4 44 
2,219,541 11,195,340 10,735,883 
238,669 947,265 954,548 
452,959 1,927,343 2,131,330 
713,875 3,895,693 3,706,493 
1,471,718 17,103,767 7,146,322 
747,823 4,091,573 3,589,561 
128,337 629,713 582,446 
2 345 


210 
3,461,650 3,006,770 
2,452,810 2,142,941 
452.96 460.57 
66.6 


63.4 


1 2 
619,484 
443,269 
460.57 
66.3 


*Deficit. 








}of sale. 


‘other contractual obligations incident to 





1929 
1,608,126 
67,167 
1,930,746 

649,687 

440,577 

668,352 
1,875,904 

54,842 
92,210 


1 


*38,229 
*143,816 
1,944.83 


AvtHorisep. STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, BEING 


PusiisHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


States DaILy 


Shipping 


|Reforms in Selling Methods Proposed in Resolutions 
Adopted at Conference in Washington, D. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


awarding the work on a delivery basis. 
Any violation of these rules is hereby 
condemned. 

The industry approves in the ‘appoint- 
ment of a date up to which bids upon cut 
stone work will be received, the naming | 
of a date when such bids will be opened 
and public announcement of such bids 
made in the presence of »idders by archi- 
tect, owner or general contractor. That 
after the opening of bids in the manner 
prescribed by the architect, public an- 
nouncement of the bids upon private con- 
tract may be made, in the same manner 
as has been followed for many years by 
the United States Government, and by 
State authorities in the letting of public 
contracts. 

The submission of subsequent bids 
after bids have been received, opened and 
exposed in the manner stated above, un- 
less there is a change of 10 per cent or 
more in stone quantities, labor, materials 
or both, from original plans, within a 
period of 90 days is hereby condemned. 

Unless a closing date is fixed for bids 
on any particular job and the conditions 
of bidding fair, a contractor is justified 
in refusing to bid on the work, 


Prompt Awards 


Are Recommended 

That fair and just dealing may at all 
times prevail in an open and competitive 
field, the contract for cut stone work 
shall be promptly awarded to a@ satisfac- 
tory original bidder upon his originai 
bid. 

Architects, owners or general Con- | 
tractors receiving and opening bids prior | 
to the awarding of contract for cut stone 
work shall keep such bids confidential | 
until all bids upon such cut stone work | 
have been received and opened. Open- 
ing of bids and divulging information 
relative to such bids prior to awarding 
contract for cut stone work, in a manner 
which may result in favoritism or the 
altering of bids not yet filed, is hereby 
condemned. 

The industry approves a method by 
which bidders file copies of their bids | 
with some designated depository; the 
same to be kept confidential until the 
day of the closing date, or the letting of 
the contract, after which they may be 
disclosed to all bidders. 

Rule 8. The industry favors the adop- 
tion of a uniform system which enables 
those engaged in the tradé to accurately 
determine their costs. 

Rule 9. The industry records its ap- 
proval of the practice of making the 
terms of sale a part of all published 
price schedules or contracts, and the 
failure on the part of quarrymen and 
cut-stone contractors to strictly adhere 
to such terms of sale and enforce col- 
lection under such is hereby condemned. 

Rule 10. The industry records its ap- 
proval of the practice of distributing and 
circulating to the entire cut-stone pur- 
chasing trade, price schedules of block 
and sawed stone by the quarryman and 
quarryman-cut-stone-contractors, also all 
notices of advance or decline in prices. 

Rule 11. The industry approves the 
practice of handling disputes in a fair 
and reasonable manner, coupled with a 
spirit of moderation and good will, and 
every effort should be made by the dis- 
putants themselves to arrive at an 
agreement. If unable to do so, arbitra- 
tion under some one of the prevailing 
codes should be agreed upon, 


Standard Form 


For Contract Sought 
Rule 12. The industry favors the | 
adoption and use of a uniform proposal 
contract form. , 
Rule 13 (formerly Res. 14). Quarry- 
men.—The industry records its approval 
of the definition of a quarryman to be 
one whose principal business is quarry- 
ing, sawing and selling stone to the| 
trade, in accordance with published price 
schedules, and who assumes credit risks, 
and other obligations incident to terms 





Quarrymen-cut-stone-contractors,—The 
industry records its approval of the 
definition of a quarryman-cut-stone-con- 
tractor to be one whose principal busi- 
ness is Guarrying, machining and selling 
stone to the trade in accordance with 
published price schedules, and who op- 
erates a yard or plant for fabricating 
stone for building purposes, assumes 
credit risks, and such other contractual 
obligations incident to delivery of stone. 

Cut-stone contractors.—The industry 
records its approval of the definition of 
a cut-stone contractor to be one whose 
principal business is buying stone, op- | 
erating a yard or plant for fabricating, 
and reselling said stone for building 
purposes, assumes credit risks and such 


delivery of cut stone. 

Note: Stone referred to in the above | 
definitions applies to Indiana limestone, 
sandstone, or any other stones used for | 
interior and exterior work. 

Rule 14 (formerly Res. 16). Resolved: | 
That the officers of the International 
Cut Stone Contractors’ and Quarrymen’s 
Association, Inc., be given authority by 
this conference to confer with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission at any time it 
desires a conference in regard to these | 
resolutions. 


Additional tabulations of 
the monthly earnings of 
railways will be found on 
pages 7 and 8. : 


Expenses 


| No. 





Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway. 
May Five Months 
1928 1929 1928 
1,776,428 9,048,096 
192,748 845,841 900,755 
2,118,518 10,610,681 10,458,769 
471,738 2,669,786 2,268,859 
500,350 2,192,884 2,430,960 
718,382 3,465,465 3,684,553 
1,797,175 8,911,100 8,895,484 
* $21,843 1,699,581 1,563,285 
91,207 449,034 463,530 
885 4,000 1,570 
229,751 1,246,547 1,098,185 
92,033 714,341 408,140 
1,944.80 1,944.83 ere 


861 


97.2 84.8 84.0 


Rules of Conduct for Cut Stone Industry |New Type of Vessel 
Approved by Federal Trade Commission Being Built for Coast 


And Geodetic Survey 


Ship Under Construction at 
Norfolk for Special 


Requirements of 
Service. 


A new type of service vessel, with a 
Diesel-electric drive, now is being built 
at Norfolk, Va., for the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and will be 
“the finest ship in this branch of the 


government service,” according to a 
statement July 6, by the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. To meet the special re- 
quirements of the Coast Survey, the ves- 
sel will be equipped throughout with the . 
latest and finest equipment for the mani- 
fold kinds of work performed in coast 
surveys, said the statement. The vessel 
will be known as the surveying ship 
“Hydrographer.” The full text of the 
statement follows: 


Now under construction at the plant 
of The Spear Engineers, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va., is the new single screw, Diesel-elec- 
tric, surveying ship, ‘“Hydrographer,” 
which is to be used by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. This branch 
of the Government service, while not so 
spectacular nor well-known as some of 
the other services, is none the less of the 
highest importance. The Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey is a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and has for its object 
the survey of the coasts of the United 
States and all the coasts under the juris- 
diction thereof, and the publishing of 
charts covering those coasts. This in- 


| cludes investigating the character of the 


sea bottom, location of reefs, shoals, etc., 
as well as recording the rise and fall of 
tides, direction and strength of currents, 
character and amount of magnetic dis- 4 
turbances, and the position and elevation 
of points in the interior. 

Details of New essel. 

This work, as will. readily be appreci- 
ated, is of the utmost value to commerce 
and shipping in general. > 

To meet these requirements and know- 
ing the service that will be required, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey designed the 
“Hydrographer,” fitting her throughout 
with the latest and finest equipment for 
the manifold kinds of work performed, 
and will, without question, be the finest 
ship in this branch of the Government 
service. 

The main power plant will consist of 
two Winton full Diesel-type marine en- 
gines, each developing 430 horsepower at 
275 revolutions per minute, and each di- 
rect-connected to a 260-kilowatt direct- 
current generator, the two generators 
supplying current to the double-propul- 
sion electric motor, which cortsists of 
two shunt-wound motors, mounted on a 
single shaft with two bearings, and each 
rated at 320 horsepower, 125 revolutions 
per minute, 250 volts. 

Auxiliary equipment will include two 
10-horsepower Winton pumps and three 
2-horsepower Winton pumps, all elec- 
trically driven. ‘ 
_ The Winton Diesel engines are six cyl- 
inder units, with 14-inch bore, 18-inch 
stroke and, of course, four cylinders, 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company are supplying the 
electrical equipment. 

Urge Cruising Radius. 

The main engines and generators will 
be located amidships, with the propelling 
room directly abaft of them. 

Large fuel and water tanks will give 
the ship a large cruising radius, 

The vessel will be constructed of steel 
throughout. There will be two decks, 
with a long deck house, the after end of 
which will be integral with the ship’s 
side. She will be equipped with Fatho- 


q 


; meter, Gyro Compass, Gyro Pilot, Oertz 


Rudder, and Frigidaires for all pantries. 

The captain’s quarters will be finished 
with solid mahogany, and the officers’ 
quarters in mahogany stain. 

Accommodations will be provided for 
10 commissioned officers, 19 petty officers 
and 30 crew. 

The “Hydrographer” is to be 167.5 
feet long, 31.5 feet beam and 18 feet 


deep. 
Calendar 
of the 


Interstate Commerce * 
Commission 


No. 22248.—Deslauriers Column Mold 
Company v. Atlantic City Railroad 
Company et al, now assigned for July 
9, New York, N. Y., Examiner Griffin, is 
cancelled. 

No, 22226.—The Heller & Merz Company 
v. The Central Railroad Co. of New Jer- 
sey, et al., now assigned: July 8, New 
York, N. Y., Examiner Griffin, is can- 
celled. 

19692.—Taggart Brothers. Company, 

Incorporated, v. Atchison, Topeka and 

Santa Fe Railroad Company et al. 

No. 19703.—St. Regis Paper Company 

v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al. 

No. 19889.—Dexter Sulphite Pulp & 

Paper Company et al. v. New York 

Central Railroad Company et al. As- 

signed for oral argument, July 18, 

Washington, D. C., before the Commis- 

sion. 


| No, 22228.—Frank Biggio & Son et al. v. 


Florida East Coast Railroad Company, 
et al. now assigned for July 9, 1929, 
Chicago, Examiner ‘Crowley, is can- 
celled, 

22215.—Atchison Chamber of Commerce 
of Atchison, Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad Company et al., 
now assigned for July 15, Atchison, 
Kans., Examiner Harraman, \is_ can- 
celled. 

Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 
$234.—Fresh meats and packing house 
products to, from and between points 
in southern territory. No, 21994.— 
White Provision Company et al. v. 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany et al. No. 22004.—Wilson & Com- 
pany, incorporated et al vy Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Company. et 
al, assigned for hearing. September 10, 
Washington, D. C., Examiner Stiles. 


Authority Asked to Defer 
Maturity Date of Bonds 


, The Lime Rock Railroad has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Finance Docket No. 7697 for author- 
ity to extend the maturity of its first 
mortgage bonds, maturing July 1, in the 
amount of $400,000, to February 1, 1940, 
and to increase the rate of interest from 
4 to 5 per cent. ; 

“¢ 


, 
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Testimony Continues | Replacement of Old Bills by New Money 
oe To Require Period of Several Months 


Mobile Newspaper Mr. Mills Tells of Plans to Distribute Small-sized Currency 
And Asks Public to Be Patient. 


® 


Into Financing of 


Joseph F. McGowin, Who 
Advanced Loan to Pub- 
lisher, Denies Attempt 
To Deceive. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Joseph F. 
McGowin, :Mobile (Ala.), financier, 
on June 19 before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
financing of the Mobile Press as a 
part of its public-utilities inquiry, 
was begun in the issue of July 5, 
and resumed July 6. Mr. McGowin 

» testified that part of a $100,000 loan 
made by him to R. B. Chandler, 
editor and publisher of the Mobile 

Press, was received from Abner 

Aldridge, who originally had bor- 

rowed it from William Logan Mar- 

tin, general attorney of the Ala- 
bama Power Company. Excerpts 
from transcript of his testimony 
conclude, together with excerpts 
from transcript of other testimony 

on June 19: 

Q. He could not have compelled you to 
pay it before that time, could he? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. And so you paid it long before you 
were legally obligated fo pay it? A. 
That is right. 

Q. You published a statement in the 
Mobile papers and sent a copy of it to 
the Commission here, Mr. McGowin, on 
the subject of the money that you had 
loaned Mr. Chandler? A. Agreed to 
loan him. 

Intent to Deceive Denied. 

Q. Who prepared that statement that 
you signed? A. I had that prepared in 
Mr. Stevens’ office. ; 

Q. Did the person who prepared it 
know that Mr. Aldridge had anything to 
do with the transaction at all? A. I 
do not think so. 

Q. You did not disclose to the person 


who wrote the article that Mr. Aldridge 


had advanced the money to you? A. I 
did not. 

Q. Was not your statement designed 
to make people believe that no one élse 
had anything to do with that $50,000 ex- 
cept yourself and Mr. Chandler? 

A. Well, they could construe that as 
they please. I looked on it when I bor- 
rowed the money from Mr. Aldridge that 
it was my money and I could handle it 
or use ‘it as I pleased, and I was not try- 
ing to deceive anybody. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: 

Q. You knew at that time that we 


were trying to trace the source of that, 
Yes, you were trying to| 


money? A. 
trace it. 

Q. Yes, we were trying to find out ul- 
timately where the money came from? 

A. But I knew that Chandler had 
been here and left a copy of this contract 
and notes that he gave me. I knew that, 
yes, of course I did, and that Mr. Chand- 
er withheld that without any instruc- 
tions from me or any intimation from 
me to do, and I did not like it. I was 
not trying to hide anything, and I wanted 
it to be known. 

Q. It just occurred to Mr. Healy that, 
knowing that he wanted to know just 

@where the money came from, to trace 
hack as far as possible, that you might 
have said something in that statement 
that you had gotten the money some- 
where else. The statement rather car- 
ries the idea that you just drew it out 
of the bank to loan it to him. 

A. Well, I do not know if that was 
not. the intention on my part, to deceive 
anybody. I thought that I had a right 
to borrow. money from anybody I saw 
fit, if they wished to loan it to me, and 
do what I pleased with it. 

Commissioner McCulloch: We do not 
question that at all. 

By Mr. Healy: You knew, Mr. Mc- 
Gowin, didn’t you, that this Commission 
was trying to trace the money that you 
loaned to Mr. Chandler back to its 


source? A. At the time I wrote that 
letter? 
Q. Yes. A. I did. 


When Mr. Wooden went down and 
talked with you, you refused to give 
him permission to check your deposits 
and bank records for the purpose of find- 
ing out where the money came from to 
you, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It now develops, I think 
agree, that the money that Mr. 


ou will 
ldridge 


4)turned over to you he got from the gen- 


¢ 


‘er 


eral .counsel, Mr. Logan Martin? A 
That is what he said, I think, on the 
stand. 

Q. You think that the statement that 
you published in.the paper and the one 
that you sent to the Commisison was en- 
tirely frank and told all that needed to 
be told in connection with this investi- 
gation? A. That was my idea, sir. 

Volunteered Statement. 

Q. And that it could leave no wrong 
impression on anybody’s mind. A. That 
was my intention, to come up openly 


with what I had done, without mislead- | 


ing anyone. 

Q. Well, if you are perfectly willing 
that the source mentioned should be 
known, why would not you let Mr. 
Wooden find out for himself when he was 
in Mobile? 

A. I told Mr. Wooden I expected I 
would have to come to Washington any- 
how, and I did not see any need of me 
making two jobs at the time. . 

Q. Is that the only reason? Is that 
the reason why you would not allow him 
to make that investigation? 


A. I do not see—I do not remember 
that that is the only reason-or not, but 
I was sure that I would have to come 
to Washington, and that was the reason 
that I gave him. d 

Q. . Did you tell Mr. Wooden that this 
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Each note will require one-third less 
paper and ink; its shipping weight will 
be reduced by one-third, and 50 per cent 
more notes will be produced by the same 
operation. An additional saving, the 
amount of which cannot be definitely 
estimated, will undoubtedly be accom- 
plished as a result of the expected in- 
crease in the life of the smaller note 
as compared with that of the larger 
one, due to the fact that they will be 
subjected to less creasing and folding. 


Demand Is Increasing. 


The normal increase in the population 
and wealth of this country necessarily 
results in a constantly increasing de- 
mand for currency. This is well illus- 
trated by the fololwing figures: In 1917 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
delivered 128,672,045 sheets of currency; 
in 1920, 163,860,748 sheets; in 1923, 171,- 
955,335 sheets; in 1926, 227,566,949 
sheets, and, in 1928, 236,565,232 sheets. 
The building now occupied by the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing was 
completed in 1914, and at the time of 
its erection it was contemplated that 
this building would be adequate to meet 
the Bureau’s requirements for an ex- 
tended period. 


It appears, however, that within a 
comparatively short time the normal in- 
crease in the demand for currency would, 
were it riot for the contemplated change, 
force the Bureau to obtain additional 
manufacturing equipment and build a 
large extension to the present plant. 
The introduction of the new size cur- 
rency will solve the production difficulties 


vising the designs of the outstanding 
currency issues of the United States has 
been before the Department, but there 
was never an opportunity to undertake a 
general revision until the decision to re- 
vise the size of the bills made it neces- 
sary to execute wholly'new engraved 
stock for printing the new currency, Gen- 
erally speaking, there is*today a different 
design for the face and back of each 
denomintion of. each kind of paper cur- 
rency, and there are five kinds—United 
States notes, silver certificates, gold cer- 
tificates, Federal Reserve notes and Na- 
tional Bank notes—accompanied by a 
multiplicity and duplication of charac- 
teristic features. 


In so far as the new notes are con- 
cerned, the principle of denominational 
designs has been strictly followed. That 
is to say, the emphasis has been placed 
on the dollar value of the note rather 
than the kind. Thus, instead of having 
different backs varying with the kinds 
of currency—that is, United States cur- 
rency or Federal Reserve notes, let us 
say—for the new designs every back of a 
given denomination will be absolutely 
identical. 


For example, take a $5 bill. The back 
will always bear an engraving of the Lin- 
coln Memorial as a predominating fea- 
ture. Accordingly, there will be only 
one $5 back instead of several for the 
Government to print and protect and for 
the public to become familiar with. Of 
course, in so far as the faces are con- 
| cerned, sufficient variation in detail is 
necessary to indicate the kind for pur- 
poses of sorting by banking institutions; 





of the Bureau for the reason that the 
reduced size will permit the production 
of 12 subjects to the sheet instead of 
eight, resulting in an increased produc- 
tion of 50 per cent more notes for each 
printing operation. The reduced size 
will also have an important effect upon 
the available vault space, both in the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Banks. 


The present size of the currency is 
77-16 by 3% inches. The new size is 
65-16 by 211-16 inches. I realize, of 
course, that a description of size given 
in terms of 1-16 of an inch does not 
convey very much over the radio, but 


next Wednesday when you see the new 
bills and realize how great is the im- 
provement in appearance and in con- 
venience from the standpoint of han- 


| dling. 


I have mentioned improved appear- 
ance. For many years the matter of re- 





money that you loaned to Mr. Chandler 
was borrowed in part from the bank and 
in part from different individuals? A. I 
do not think I did. 


Q. Will you identify this letter, 4369, 
as, the one which you sent to us here? 
A. That is right. 


the Commisison? A. I did. 


Q. After Mr. Chandler had testified 
here? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know at the time you 
wrote this letter on the 20th of May that 
Mr. Aldridge’s company. had any rela- 
tion or close connection with the South- 
eastern Power and Light Company? 


A. I did not. My recollection is that 
I only found that ovt about a week ago, 
within the last week, and I cannot tell 
you how I learned that. I understand that 
he did ‘have some connection, within the 
last week. I would say within the last 
week. I did not know anything about it 
previously. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: Mr, Mec- 
Gowin, I notice in that letter that you— 
prepared, ot the copy sent to us, the 
| $100,000 was a private matter, and you 
made it on collateral satisfactory to 
yourself. As a matter of fact, your col- 
lateral was the newspaper stock, wasn’t 
it? <A. Principally, yes, sir. 

Many Reasons for Loan. 


Q. Well, that was about all. I be- 
lieve you said awhile ago that you did 
not attach very much value to this. A, 
we aeey much. I took it because he 

ad it. 





Q. Was it made as an ordinary busi- 
ness loan, or were you prompted to do 
it in the anxiety to establish a news- 
paper? A. It was made—I had a good 
many reasons for making that loan. One 
was, after looking into the matter I con- 
vinced myself that it was a fairly safe 
loan, and I felt that my interests in that 
community justified me in making a 
loan to some extent for the benefit that I 
would derive from another paper being 
in Mobile. Another thing was my as- 
sociates in the paper, the most of them, 
to my knowledge, were real men. They 
are close friends of mine. I really do 
not believe that they would let me stand 
a loss, a great loss, by myself, even if 
+I did have it. 
| Q. Those weré your reasons? 


A. Yes, sir. And it is not our inten- 
tion, mine nor theirs, to have any loss, 
It is our full intention, and we are de- 
termined to make a success of that paper. 
If it requires some more money, it is 
my intention to try to furnish it. 

Q. You are in for the fight, then, are 
you? A.I am in for it, and my as- 
sociates I think are in it in the same way. 

Q. Then that is your real interest? 
It was your interest in the enterprise 
and not merely a business investment? 
A. Yes, sir. As I told you, we expect 
to make a success of that paper. 

Q. All the stockholders hope for that. 
A. They hope for it, yes, sir, and I 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.1 


I think you will be pleasantly surprised | 


Q. You volunteered that statement to | 


that is to say, whether the bill is a 
United States note, a silver certificate, 
a gold certificate, a Faderal Reserve 
note, or a National bank note. But here 
again uniform demoninational character- 
istics have been fixed, the outstanding 
feature of each denominiatién being a por- 
trait. Thus, in the case of our $5 bill, 
on the face side, the portrait of Lincoln 
will always appear in the center. As 
a Lincoln portrait will always indicate 
a $5 bill, so the portrait of Washington 
will always be found on the 1’s; of Jef- 
ferson on the 2’s; of Hamilton on the 
10’s; of Jackson on the 20’s; of Grant on 
the 50’s; of Franklin on the 100’s; of 
McKinley on the 500’s; of Cleveland on 
the 1,000’s; of Madison on the 5,000’s; 
and of Chase on the 10,000’s. . 

We believe that we have succeeded in 
accomplishing a great simplification of 
currency designs, and we are confident 
that we have made counterfeiting and 
the raising of the bills from one denomi- 
| nation to another more difficult in the 
future. The denomination henceforth 
can always be told readily by the por- 
trait, which is the most difficult to coun- 
terfeit successfully, and as the public 
gradually becomes accustom2d to asso- 
ciate a given portrait with a given de- 
nomination they will be increasingly pro- 
tected against raised bills and from coun- 
terfeiting in general. 

Simplification Achieved. 

In connection: with counterfeiting , I 
think I should call your attention to an- 
other feature. -Up to the present time 
the use of small segments ‘of silk fiber, 
localized in rows, has formed part of 
the distinctive features of our currency. 
It has long been felt thatthe prominent 
silk fiber, localized in rows, was an en- 
couragement to the counterfeiter, since 
the public was inclined to rely on this 
feature, which, as a matter of fact, was 
very easily imitated. In the new cur- 
rency the small segments of silk fiber 
have been retained, but they are scat- 


calized, as formerly. 


The life of paper currency is_ inti- 
mately connected with its fitness, and we 
all know how desirable it is to . have 
clean, fit bills, though not necessarily 
brand-new ones. In order that this new 
currency might have a longer life than 
that of the old, extensive research work 
was undertaken—with the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of 
Efficiency, and the manufacturers of the 
paper—to develop a type of paper which 
would have greater endurance and fold- 
ing strength and which would, at the 
same time, meet the manufacturing re- 
quirements of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. 

Paper Is Moistened. 


It is not every paper of high strength | 
that will stand the wetting and drying | 


operations in¢ident to the manufacture 
of currency. Our curr is printet’ on 
dampened paper. Paparihen moistened 
expands, but does not always contfact 
uniformly as it dries. A seeond wading 
is necessary between the printing Qfthe 
backs and faces. We require, therefore, 
a@ paper that will expand and contract 
uniformly under these conditions, in or- 
der that the faces on each sheet of 12 
notes may register with reasonable accu- 
racy against the backs previously printed. 

This is a somewhat severe requirement 
when combined with a stipulated thick- 
ness, structure, and folding strength. 
We have, however, developed a paper 
believed to be satisfactory in all these 
respects and with .such an increased 
strength that we are confident that the | 
currency will have a longer life. More- 
over, in their smaller sizes the notes will 
generaly fit into pocketbooks without be- | 
ing foded, which is not possible with | 
currency in its present size, and its fre- 
quent folding and creasing eventually | 
breaks the fiber of the paper and hasters | 
its deterioration. 

There are at present outstanding some 











Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expensés 


(4s Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation ‘Co. | 





ay Five Months May s Five Months 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 | 
Freight revenue .......... 1,642,010 1,397,418 7,868,267 7,600,849 1,851,966 1,824,192 8,833,787 8,668,772 | 
Passenger revenue ....... 258,760 282,922 1,372,790 1,412,647 239,106 255,986 1,163,177 1,285,292 
Total oper. rev. .......... 1,989,864 1,854,573 10,137,984 9,822,974 2,304,790 2,281,432 11,027,929 10,998,952 
Maintenance of way ...... 273,277 252,349 1,240,108 1,226,116 486,359 523,713 2,170,435 2,805,484 
Maintenance of equipment. 444,460 417,892 2,138,837 2,216,644 378,505 403,603 1,869,524 1,978,003 
Transportation expenses .. 755,156 164,928 3,946,986 4,064,699 830,616 853,902 4,357,859 4,279,291 
Total expenses incl. other 1,644,014 1,595,199 8,169,919 8,339,668 1,956,062 2,026,921 9,589,166 9,727,066 
Net from railroad ........ 845,350 259,874 1,968,065 1,483,306 348,721 254,511 1,438,763 1,271,886) 
TEMES viscose Sweat cakes aes 130,000 120,000 620,000 585,000 201,840 187,945 993,178 957,956 | 
Uncollectible ry. rev., et 998 751 4,921 2,162 85 23 766 1,208 | 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 214,352 188,623 1,343,144 896,144 146,803 66,543 444,819 312,727 | 
Net after rents .......... ‘ 59,542 *6,260 597,798 215,956 17,528 *66,960 *158,982 *368,207 
Aver. miles operated’ ..... 946.24 945.13 946,24 945.13 2,365.01 2,243.85 2,365.01 2,343.85 
Operating ratio .....esse. 82.6 86.0 80,6 84.9 84.9 88.8 87,0 88.4 
‘ his *Deficit. . *Deficit. 


tered throughout the sheet and- not lo 


$5,000,000,000 worth of paper currency, 
or 900,000,000 pieces. These figures will, 
I think, indicate the magnitude of the 
task undertaken by the Treasury when it 
determined to replace this huge volume 
of currency with currency of a com- 
pletely new design. First the engraved 
dies had to be made and approved in 
turn. From these master rolls were pre- 
mee and then in turn a sufficient num- 
er of plates to supply hundreds: of 
presses, each with four’ plates . for 
printing. 
Production Problem. 

_ Our next problem was that of produc- 
tion. It was necessary to print for a 
complete turnover of United States and 


Federal Reserve currency approximately | 


76,000,000 sheets of 12 subjects each, or 
912,000,600 individual pieces. These have 
had to go through the various operations 
of wetting; back printing; examining; 
a second wetting; face printing; exam- 
ining; trimming; numbering and sealing, 
and the final cutting into 
notes. 

After this they ‘have to be assembled 
into packages of 4,000 pieces for delivery 
to the Treasury. Vast as is the capacity 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing to accomplish enormous tasks of 
this character, the production of this new 
currency, in part carried on during a pe- 


riod of substantial production of the old- | 
size currency to meet the needs of the} 


past months, has strained the Bureau’s 
capacity to the utmost. The task has 
been completed on schedule time, but this 
is due entirely to the skill and ingenuity 
of the personnel in overcoming all man- 
ner of mechanical and technical difficul- 
ties, and to the devotion of the employes 
generally in their endeavor to maintain 
the schedule of production that had been 
determined in advance. 
Distribution Remains. Se’ 
The work of production has, in large 
measure, been completed except in so 
far as National bank notes are concerned, 
which involve a special problem, but 
they, too, are now being produced rapidly 
and will be available for distribution at 
an early date, The problem of produc- 
tion is behind us. There remains the 
problem of distribution. As I have 
stated, there are at present outstanding 
about 900,000,000 pieces of paper cur- 
rency. Last year about 930,000,000 
pieces of currency were redeemed and 
about 925,000,000 pieces of new currency 
were issued. 


Roughly speaking, therefore, the re- 
placement of the old-size currency with 
the new small-size currency is the equiva- 
lent of about one year’s ordinary re- 
demptions and issues. This makes it en- 
tirely clear that it would not be possible 
to undertake the replaceing of all out- 
standing old-size currency at one time. 
I emphasize this so that you will be pre- 
pared to be patient and must not expect 
to see the new currency, when issued, al- 
most immediately substituted for the old. 
We must proceed gradually and carefully. 
Essential safeguards are necessary in 
handling the retirment of the old which, 
in effect, is the basis for the issue of the 
new. The redemption of currency nec- 
essarily involves definite legal and ac- 
counting restrictions and, of course, ther 
are physical limitations both at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and the Tresury. 

Therefore, instead of an immediate 


individual 





| extent. 


redemption of all outstanding currency: 


it will be necessary for the issue of the 
new to be made over a certain period of 
time. The Treasury and the Federa! 
Reserve Banks will do everything to 
make this period as short as possible. 


Time for Repfacements. 


This means that at the very outset all 
banks applying for currency will be ra- 
tioned, as it were, and each will be re- 
quired to take a certain percentage of 
old-size currency assorted from that most 
fit for circulation. This percentage of 
old currency will be gradually decreased 
until after a period of a few months it 
is anticipated that all old-size currency 
presented at Federal Reserve Banks will 
be replaced in full with the reduced-size 
currency. 

The first issue of the new small-size 
currency will include all kinds, except 
National bank notes, and all denomina- 
tions from $1 to $20. Small-size gold 
certificates and Federal Reserve notes 
in denominations above $20 will be is- 
sued at a later date. The small-size 
National bank notes will be printed and 
issued in order of charter numbers, be- 
ginning about July 15. 

The issue of the new small-size cur- 
rency will be made through the Federal 








CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 





AlR MAIL and air passenger ser- 
vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
pulation here from all over the At- 
ntic and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more * 
important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY - First 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF LoS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with a branch 
system in principal cities from Fresno 
and San is Obispo south to ihe 
Mexican boundary. 

24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 
ng -up communications over the 

’s system. 


The Logical Southern Califo. nia 
Banking Connection. 
e 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 


| phia, Pa., member, and the Fairhill Trust 





Changes in State Banks 


Of Reserve System Listed|| U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


July 3, 1929. 
Made Public July 6, 1929. 






Changes in the status of the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
system during the week ended July 5, 
with a list of the banks to which permis- 


sion was granted during the same period 
for the exercise of trust were announced 
July 6 by the Federal Reserve Board 
as follows: 

Mergers: 


ings and 
July 8. 
follows: 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ahs 
Miscellaneous internal 


The Farmers Loan & Trust Co, New torney. 
York, N. Y., member, and the City Bank TEVENUG ...-se0..00 2,090,850.81 ¥ 
Farmers Trust Co, New York, N. Y., non- | Miscellaneous receipts. . 1,658,976.97 


$1,771,936.95 





member, have merged under the charter 





of the former and title of the latter. ; Total ordinary receipts 5,960,440.98 

The Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia, Public debt receipts ee 1,200,880.00 
Pa., member, and the Columbia Avenue | Bajance previous day... 303,21'7,731.05| 1614), 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., a Releton 
hi ‘ged under a new charter an 
title, of iehegrity Trust Co., which com- DO. Cis c hee oe cums 310,379,052.03 


pany has absorbed the Tenth National 
Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Ninth Bank & Trust Co., Philadel- 


Expenditures, 


Genera! expenditures .. 


$9,080,015.94 
Interest on public debt. 


1,766,845.91 











Co., Philadelphia, Pa., nonmember, have | Refunds of receipts .... 705,433.73 
merged under a new charter and title of | panama Canal 43,495.67 
the Ninth Bank & Trust Company. Operations in special ac. ’ t 
Absorption of national banks: t 611,998.23 ing; Edw 
The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. St. COUNTS ........4..% ae 2995.29 | attorney. 
Louis, Mo., member, has changed its title | Adjusted service certifi- 
to Mississippi Valley Merchants State cate fund ...... 0006 56,149.83 
Trust Co. and has absorbed the following | Civil-service retirement 
national banks: Merchants-Laclede Na- SS 5S' hc hash ote 114,587.44 
tional Bank, St. — = State Na- | [nvestment of trust 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
Converted to national bank: Growers funds ..4..+-00..000, 153,504.65 1534), 
Bank, San Jose, Calif. 3 
Permission granted to exercise trust Total ordinary 
powers: Wilton National Bank, Wilton, expenditures ...... 12,225,022.10 
N. H.: First National Bank & Trust Co..| Other public debt ex- 
Vermilion, 8S. Dak.; Beverly Hills National penditures 6.750,000.00 | 
Bank & Trust Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. Public debt expenditures , ? Yooh 
; chargeable against or- 
Reserve Banks and branches. Stocks of dinary receipts ...... 899,621.25 
the new-size currency have already been | Balance today ......... 290,504,408.68| banks in 
placed in Federal Reserve custody in the einhitiadia iaidaasiliadiniedd 
12 Federal Reserve Banks and in certain en... Feces Suche? . 810,379,052.03 


of their branches. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have been authorized to make 
available on July 10th to the commercial 
banking institutions of their respective 
districts limited amounts of new small- 
size currency. But let me emphasize 
that the amounts available for issue on 
July 10th will be strictly limited. We 
anticipate, of course, a curiosity demand 
which, for a comparatively short period 
of time, will increase the demand for cur- 
rency, and we are preparede to meet that 
curiosity demand, but only to a limited 








four months, during which time both 
sizes of currency will be in circulation, 
but with the old size gradually disap- 
pearing. In so far as the National bank 
notes are concerned, it will probably take 
at least six or seven months to complete 
the turnover. All this necessarily will 
involve a certain amount of inconvenience 
on the part of the public, an  incon- 
venience wholly temporary in character 
and which I think the public will ap- 
preciate is fully justified and is very 
much outweighed by the advantages to 
be derived from the substitution of the 
new currency for the old. 

You can rest-assured that the Treasury 
will make every endeavor to accomplish 
a complete turnover as rapidly as possi- 
ble, but in the meanwhile we ask you 
to be patient; to be satisfied for the time 
being with the currency which has given 


days. 
which fi 


week end 


Inconvenience Involved. 

After, what I may call, the period of 
initial, novelty interest is over, the pub- 
lic must expect the new currency to be 
issued but gradually and as the old cur- 
rency is retired as unfit for further cir- 
culation. This will require, as I have 
already said, a period of least three or 








including 


Domestic and Foreign Branches 





ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer 
Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks. 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates . $171,692,761.42 
State and Municipal Bonds. ............5-+++-+++  3,437,000.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ..........++-++--  6,000,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities. ... ee 53,476,497.68 
Subsidiaries: . 
International Banking Corporation.......,...-.$ 6,000,000.00 
Bank of Haiti, Inc. 2,000,000.00 
Bank Buildings 
Items in Transit with Branches..............--- 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances... 2... esees 
Mk i> aa mais 6',40'64s oR one ae onda eeniee ae 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS 
and 
UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$235,260,406.03 


$151,160,376.69 
214,307,665.48 


Head Office: 


55 Wall Street 
New York 


LIABILITIES 


Rieti. ;. .o Jcthaxkissmex «deanna iv eniete $110,000,000.00 
Surplus... 2.0 ..cceeeee eee eccrerrtereeesewenes 110,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 15,260,406.03 


Thirty-three Deposits 


Branches 
in Greater 


New York Due to Federal Reserve Bank. . .........+ 
Reserves for: 
Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Expensés 


Contingencies..........++. Se bieue tick ebelee & 


$ 16,933,337.83 


Ninety-one 5,885,989.09 


Branches in 
twenty-three 


Foreign Countries. Above includes figures of Foreign Branches and European Affliate as 
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Trade Commission Lists 
Hearings and Conferences 





The Federal Trade Commission July 6 
announced its calendar of public ‘hear- 
conferences for the week, 
The full text of the statement — 


Albany Billiard Ball Co., and others; 
July 8, New York; alleged misrepresen- 
438,676.25| tation; William C. Reeves, trial éxam- .~ 
ae iner; William A. Sweet, commission’s at- 
(Docket 1530). 

Roberts Tailoring Co., Inc.; \ 
New York; alleged misrepresentation; - 
John W. Bennett, trial examiner; Henry 
Miller, commission’: attorney. 


University. Press; ; 
New York; alleged misrepresentation; 
William C. Reeves, trial examiner; James 
M. Brinson, 
(Docket 1615). 
The Armand Company 
July 10, Seattle; alleged misrepregenta- 
tion; Commissioner 


ard E. Reardon, 
(Docket 1329). 


Tha. Merchants’ Cooperative Advertis- 
ing Se-wice and others; July 12, Wash-- 
ington; ai.>ged misrepresentation; Wil- 
liam W. Sheppard, trial examiner; Henry 
Miller, commission’s attorney. 





Individual Bank Debits 
Show Increase for Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
,eading cities for the week 
ending July 3 and made public July 6, 
aggregated $22,542,000,000 or 38.7 per 
cent above the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week, and 38.4 per cent above the 
total for the corresponding week last 
year, which included but five business 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 


gures have 


weekly since January 1919 amounted to 
approximately $21,496,000,000, as com- 
pared with $15,454,000,000 for the pre- 
ceding week and $15,466,000,000 for the 
ing July 3, of last year. 





you reasonable satisfaction for more 
than 60 years, and not to consider it 
necessary to carry nothing but the new 
bills in your pocekt. With yéur coopera- 
tion and good will it is probable that a 
year from now the old-size currency bill 
will be a rarity and in a short time there- 
after will arouse as much curiosity as 
our new bills will on Wednesday, next. 








The National City Bank of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 29, 1929 


$ 365,468,042.17 
1,249,135,316.13 


234,606,259.10 


8,000,000.00 
33,872,730.79 
11,904,010.47 
151,335,517.62 
8,078,343.91 


$ 235,260,406.03 
1,470,891,893.36 
243,329,248.88 
99,345.00 
90,000,000.00 


22,819,326.92 


$2,062,400,220-1 9 


of June 25, 1929. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(Formerly The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company—Nov affliated 
The National City Bank of New York) 


Head Office - 22 William Street - New York 
Temporary Headquarters . 43 Exchange Place 


42nd ST. at MADISON AVE. 
LONDON, 15 COCKSPUR STREET, S. W. 1 


FIFTH AVE. at 41st ST. 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 29, 1929 


~{ RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank. ............ 

Due from Banks and Bankers 

Loans and other Secured Advances...........+.. 

United States Government Bonds... ....eeeseeeesess ecneqeewedecadesens 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities. 2... 2... 6... 08e 


with 


181 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN 


$ 990,562.15 


33,995,713.65 
1,628,135.25 
6,000,000.00 
14,076,647.97 
1,134,613.85 


$57,825,672.87 
—— 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes and Expenses .... 
Catan Tambien. 9-0 0 6.9.00:00089008 Gane ne onsins 


$10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
36,918,859.33 
872,279.94 
34,533.60 


$57,825,672.87 
—=—== 


Trust Service is available through any branch of The National City Bank of New York or 


The National City Company 
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Patents 


Claim of Patent Coverin 
Of Waving Hair Is Found to Be Invalid 


Company in London 
_ Said to Be Originator 
Admission of Patentee and Evi- 


dence Are. Held to Prove 
Anticipation. 


Pavuut FE. HERRMANN, PLAINTIFF,  V. 
‘CHARLES NESSLER, ETC. Equity No. 
E, 41-9, Paus E. HERRMANN AND HERR- 
MANN Suppty Co., ING, V. ANGELO 
Diaz, Ec. Egurty No. 41-12. SAME 
y. Art ASEPTIBLE FUuRNITURE . Co., 
Equity No, 42-13. Same v. BOGNAR 
Corporation, Equity No, 42-14. 
Same Vv. E. FREDERICS, INC, EQUITY 
No. 42-15. SAME v. KEEN WAVING 
Company, INc., Equity No. 42-16. 
SAME Vv. EDMOND PAUSSER, ETC., 
Equity No. 42-18. Same v. EUGENE, 
Ltp., Equry No. 42-21. Same v.°*I. 
Leon INcRASSIA, ETC., Equity No. 
42-23. DistRicrT Court FOR THE 
SoutuerN DistRIcT or NEw YORK. 
Claim 1 of Patent No. 949272 for a 

process of waving hair, being broad 

enough to cover any and every system of 
permanent waving known to the hair- 
dressing art, was held to be invalid by 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York in the opinion herein, 

im view of the patentee’s own admission 

that the firm of Nestle in London was 

the founder of this kind of waving, cor- 
roborated by other art to the same effect. 

Since the record failed to show the 
manufacture, sale or use by any of 
defendants of perforated tubes upon 
which the hair is curled, or asbestos 
tubes adapted to fit over the curler, fea- 
tures included in claims 1 and 2 of Pat- 
ent No. 959527, the Court decided that 
infringement of these claims had not 

been shown. . 
The hair curler and waiver, to which 


claim 7 of Patent No. 1162000 was di-| 


rected, differed from the prior art, the 
Court declared, merely in specifying that 
the two members of the curler rod be 
provided with means to hold them in 
fixed relation to each other, and this was 
not sufficient to constitute a patentable 
difference. 

Claims 10, 11, 13, and 14 of Patent No. 
1499367 also were declared to be invalid, 
the Court holding that “the combination 
was of two concededly old elements and 
one element claimed to be new, but which 
is shown to have been clearly anticipated 
im Coulson, where all of the elements in 
these Herrmann claims were disclosed in 
combination.” 

Richard Townsend (Richard Townsend, 
William B. Wharton and Francis P. Far- 
rell on the briefs) for the plaintiff; 
Charles Neave, Darby & Darby, Hines, 
Rearick, Dorr, Travis & Marshall, Abra- 
ham I. Wolf, Warfield & Watson, War- 
ren S. Orton, Howson & Howson, Hurl- 
bert & Hermance, and Newell & Spencer 
for the defendants. 


Suits Consolidated 


By Order of Trial 

The full text of the statement of facts 
and the opinion of the Court delivered 
by District Judge Thacher, follows: 

These several suits in equity, consoli- 
Gated by order for trial, were brought 
for the infringement of letters patent 
issuec to the plaintiff, Paul E. Herrmann, 
as follows: ‘ 

“Patent No. 949272, for a process o 
hair waving, dated February 15, 1910. 

“Patent No. 959527, for hair-waving 
Process, dated May 31, 1910. 

“Patent No. 1168000, for hair curler 
and waver, dated January 11, 1916. 


“Patent No. 1499367, for apparatus for 


hair waving, dated July 1, 1924.” 
During the course of the trial the 
suits against Angelo Diaz (E. 42-12), 


Bognar Corporation (E. 42-14), and Ed-| 


mond Pausser (E. 42-18) were dismissed, 
with costs. upon consent in open court. 

In the remaining suits (six in num- 
ber) plaintiffs relied upon the following 
claims: 


Claim 1 of Patent No. 949272 in each| 


suit. 

Claims 1 and 2 of Patent No. 959527 
in each of the’ suits except that against 
Nessler. 

Claim 7 of Patent No. 1168000 in each 
of the suits excepting the suit against 
WNessler. Plaintiffs admit failure to prove 
infringement of this patent by Art Asep- 
tible Furniture Co. 

Claims 10, 11, 13, and 14 of Patent 


No. 1499367 in the suit against Nessler. | 
Claim 1 of Patent No, 949272 reads as} 


follows: 

“1. A process of waving hair, 
sisting in first curling the hair, 
sprinkling it with a chemical solution, 
then covering it with a fireproof mate- 
rial, and finally heating it.” 


Validity of Claim 
Cannot Be Sustained 


The breadth of this claim is such as 
to include within its scope any and every 


con- 


system or process of permanent waving} 


known to the hair-dressing art. Its va- 
lidity cannot be sustained because Herr- 
mann was not the original inventor of 
permanent hair waving. He acknowl- 
edged as much when, some years after 
being employed by the firm of Nestle, in 
London, he came to this country and 
advertised himself as an expert in per- 
manent hair waving. His process patent 
was issued February 15, 1910. In ‘The 
American Hairdresser” for February of 


scriptions and in the illustrations he dis- 
closes the process originally practiced 
by the firm of Nestle, before, during and 
after his employment in its London shop. 

Iam not unmindful of the certainty 
of proof required to establish priority 
of invention. In this case that certainty 
is furnished by contemporaneous publica- 
tions and advertisements describing the 
Nestle process, employed by Nessler in 
London and publicly demonstrated to 
the trade as early as October, 1906. 
Witnesses present at this demonstration, 
employes who were engaged in the prac- 
tice of the process in Nessler’s employ, 
and other witnesses, are corroborated by 
these contemporaneous publications. In 
jone of them, “The Hairdressers’ Chron- 
icle and Trade Journal,” under date of 
October 13, 1906, the process is described 
as follows: 

“We understand the process consists 
of first moistening the lady’s hair with 
a special liquid, the nature and _constitu- 
ents of which the inventor retains as his 
secret. A special roller is then used, and 
|sections of the hair rolled up tightly, 
after the manner of ordinary ‘piping.’ 
Heat is then applied, and after a certain 
time the hair is released from the roll- 
ers, when it assumes the apperance of 
croquinolle curls.” , 

In later publications the process is il- 
lustrated, and some of these illustrations 
were copied by Hermann in advertising 
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Curling Irons 
Improved Hand Wheel 


For Use in Steering 


Is Held to Be Novel 


Rejection of Three Claims 
‘Affirmed by Board of 
Appeals as Involving 

No Invention. 


Curling Apparatus 


Declared to Be Old 


Infringement Charges Are Not 
Proved, District Court 


Decides. Ex parte ALVA W., Scott AND HARVEY 
D. Geyer. APPEAL No. 1058, Boarp 
oF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1719026 was issued July 2, 

1929, to Alva W. Scott and Harvey D. 

Geyer for Handwheels, on application 

No. 605546, filed December 8, 1922. 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 10, 
12 and 18 for an improvement in steer- 
ing wheels as being unpatentable over 
a combinatiom of references, ‘was sus- 
tained on appeal by the Board of Ap- 
peals, 

In the rejection of claim 10 the Board 
stated that “‘it would involwe merely 
mechanical skill to substitute for the 
mortise and tenon joint btween the in- 
ner ends of the spokes of the Kendrick 
patent a toothed joint to which glue is 
applied, as taught by the comstruction 
illustrated im Figures 5 and 6 of the 
Wall patent.”” 


Claim Rejected a Prior Art. 


Claims 12 and 13 was disallowed with 
the statement that “it would be obvious 
and uninventive to form the enlarged 


Nessler’s English Patents, No, 28357 of 
the year 1912 and No. 10822 of the year 
191% The only difference between the 
invention claimed by Nessler in his Pat- 
ent No. 1105595 and the curling rod cow- 
ered by Claim 7 of Herrmann’s Patent 
No. 1168000 is the absence in Nessler of 
mechanical means to hold the two mem- 
jbers in fixed relatiom to each other. 
|This, however, cannot be a patentable 
difference, because when the strand of 
hair is tightly wound on Nessler’s curl- 
ing rod the tension of the hair itseif pre- 
vents any movement in one direction, 
while the ratchet holds the hair tightly 
coiled upon the rod by preventing any 
movement in the other direction. The 
devices are of very simple mechanical 
construction, and whatever invention 
|there may have been in the conception 
lof a curling rod which would tightly 
coil the hair and hold it thus tightly 
jcoiled during treatment was fully dis- 
closed and claimed in the Nessler Pat- 
ent 1105595. 





"; 


| “his” process to the American trade. The| Z z 
effort of Herrmann to carry his date of|_ It follows that Claim 7 of Herrmann 
invention back of Nessler finds no sub-|Patent No. 1168000 is invalid. 

stantial corroboration in the proofs, and|_ Claims 10, 11, 13 and 14 of Herrmann 


outer end of the wooden spokes of the| 
| Kendrick patent of sufficient thickness 
to entirely fill the arcuate recesses in 


then | 


is utterly discredited by his own publica- 


the | tions and by the fact that in seeking em-|Which is asserted only against Charles 


ployment here he represented himself as 
| one having special knowledge of Nestle’s 
process of permanent waving. Conclusion 
follows that Claim 1 is invalid, because 
the patentee was not the original in- 
ventor of the process claimed. 

Claims 1 and 2 of Patent No. 959527) 
read as follows: 


“1, The herein described device for wav- | 
ing hair, comprising a perforated metal 
tube constituting a curler, an asbestos 
tube adapted to fit over the curler with 
the curl thereon and an electric drier to 
be applied over the asbestos tube. 

“2. The herein described device for 
waving hair, comprising a perforated 
metal tube constituting a curler, an as- 
bestos tube adapted to fit over the curler 
with the curl thereon, an electric dried | 
to be applied over the asbestos tube and| 
a heat protector for the head.” 

In the Nessler case (E. “41-9) these 


|described, a head shield composed of two 


| rial 


|Patent No. 1499367, of 


the rim in view of the teachimgss of the 
Allerding patent.” 

Spencer) Sewall 
applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, E’xaminers-in-Chief Henry 
and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from a fimal rejec- 
tion of claims 10, 12 and 18. Claims 10) 
and 12 are illustrative of the claims on 
appeal and are reproduced here: 

“10—A steering wheel comprising a 
| continuous self-sustaining rimz2 of wood 
having a surface curved in section, a 
plurality of wooden spokes of materially 


So-called ‘Head Shield’ greater width than thickness entering 
and secured to said rim at their outer 


Is Clearly Anticipated f ends and extending inwardly on radical 


“13. In an apparatus of the character | lines and at an angle to the plane of the 
described, a steaming device comprising | rim, the said spokes having laterally en- 
a hollow member of heat conducting ma- | larged inner ends mutually abutting one 
terial, means of liquid absorbing mate- | another and rigidly joined together at 
in said member and means for | their abuttine surfaces by interengaging 


infringement 
|Nessler, read as follows: & Hardman for the 

“10. In an apparatus of the character 
described, a head shield composed of two 
pivoted segmental sections each cen- 
trally recessed to engage around a lock 
of hair and means for locking said sec- 
tions in closed position. 

“11. In an apparatus of the character 


pivoted segmental sections each cen- 
trally recessed to engage around a lock 
of hair and snap members for closing 
said sections in closed position. 





claims are not relied upon. In the cases| 
against Art Aseptible Furniture Co. (E.| 
| 42-18), E. Frederics, Inc. (E. 42-15), 
Keen Waving Co., Inc. (E. 42-16), Eu- 
gene, Ltd. (E. 42-21) and I. Leon In-| 
grassia (E. 42-23), the record fails to| 
disclose the manufacture, sale or use by 
any of the defendants of perforated 
|tubes upon which the hair is curled, or) 
|asbestos adapted to fit over the curler,| 
|from which it necessarily follows that in- 
|fringement of these claims has not been 
shown, 

| Claim 7 of the Patent 1168000 reads as 
| follows: ( 

| “7, A hair curler and waver compris-| 
ling two relatively rotatable members, | 
| upon one of which a lock of tress of hair| 
lis adapted to be coiled, one end of the | 
hair being tied to one of said members| 
land its other end to the other. member, | 
| whereby upon rotating one of the said 
| members relatively to the other the coils | 


¢|are drawn taut upon the instrument, and|Claims 13 and 14 to. cover a combination 


g said two members in 
|fixed relation, substantially as and for) 
|the purpose specffied.” sail 
| The Claim covers what is known in) 
ithe art as an automatic curler, the 
purpose of which is, as stated in the | 
specification, “to provide a hair curler | 
land waver with means whereby the lock| 
lor tress of hair after being curled upon 
the curling instrument is adapted to be| 
stretched, or in other words drawn taut, | 
upon the said instrument.” 


Similar Devices Disclosed 
In Prior Patent | 


In the prior patent of Nessler (No. 
| 1105595, July 28, 1914) similar devices| 
were disclosed. The purpose of the in-| 
vention was stated in the specification 
as follows: 

“In processes for curling hair which| 
embrace coiling a small portion of the| 
hair upon a metal curler and then ap-| 
plying lotion and heating or otherwise 
| operating upon the hair, a form of curler 
|has been. employed which consists of a 
small metal tube about three inches long, 
preferably flattened at one end and pref- 
lerably having in its walls a number of 
|small perforations. In use a small por- 
tion of hair about as thick as the curler 
is tied near the roots and also tied to 
ithe flattened end of the curler. It is 
then curled tightly around the curler 
from the flattened end (the end nearest 
the head) to the outer end, and there 
tied down upon the curler. Now in order 
to secure good waving of the hair, it is 
necessary to coil the hair extremely| 
tightly upon the curler, which is diffi- 
cut and which causes strain upon, and 
even injury to, the hands of the operator. 

“The present invention consists in an 
|improved curler of this general type and 
| which after the hair has been coiled 
around it at a convenient tension, can be 
readily operated so as to tighten the 
|hair upon itself to any desired degree; 
|and it comprises a tube, a rod-like ele- 
ment within said tube and projecting 
somewhat from the open end of sai 


{means for holdin 


|tightly closing the forward end .of -the | 


teeth formed in the stock of said spokes 
and held together by glue, said teeth be- 


steaming device. 
ing so shaped that they may be moved 


“14. In an apparatus of the character : 
described, a steaming device comprising | laterally into proper engagement, where- 
a hollow member of heat conducting ma- by — Se =, not eee 
terial, means of liquid absorbing material | SCT?“ My the teeth during assembly of | 
in said member and flexible means at me ry . eet hao If 
the forward end of said hollow member | $k, SURES J" ‘and eee ee BSI 
for tightly closing said end around the sustaining w ooden rim an a plurality of 
janie dished woodem spokes having .materially 

wee “ sala” of Clas | greater width than thickness, the wood 
“ons tt Gree temper | grain extending substantially longitudi- 


: E nally of the spokes, said rim having ar- 
ee by 7 oe ee oe cuate recesses cut therein to a substan- 
, mee enen ae a. » OVET | tial Jepth to receive enlarged outer ends 


two years before Herrmann applied for of said spokes, said spoke outer ends be- 
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| ‘Lhdex an 
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Meat Packing 
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perforated tubes upom which the hair i 
fit ower the curler, features included in 
Claims not infringed. 


ume JE V).«July 8, 1929. 
ore eer 


' pA 


ume IV). July 8, 1929. 


PATENTS: Validity: Hair Curler 


held = 
the Southern District of New York).— 
ume IV). July 8, 1929. 


pA 
held = 
(Volume IV). July 8, 1929. 


pA 


—Claims 10,12 and 13, covering s 


held = 
of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yea 
IV). July 8, 1929, 


PA 


.of duty, held: Defemdants liable perso 


form. Some laws permit of application 
on the part of the assignee only jointly 
with the inventor; others require the 
signature of the inventor and a power 
of attorney, and still others a copy of 
the assignment. This is especially true 
when application is made under the pro- 
visions of the Internationai Convention 
for the Protection of EImdustrial Prop- 
erty. 





his Patent No. 1499367 on February 27, | ;, ; : . 

ss ; »| ing materially enlarged in both width and 
1923. These devices_ are disclosed both | thickness to acurately fill said recesses 
by Coulson and by Herrmann as means and complete the contour of the rim 


not only for shielding the head from the } section, and wood screws passing through 
heat which radiates from the lower emd | said thickened spoke ends and into said 


of the heating tube but also for sealing | yim for rigidity securing said spok s 
the lower end of the heating tube. an i vn? ¥ 7 pare one 
Hence Herrmann presumably inserted| The referemces cited are: Wall, 1274- 
472, Aug. 6, 1918; Allerding, 1321876, 
Nov. 18, 1219; Kenrick, 1434616, Nov. 
7, 1922, 

The claimed construction is a steering 
| wheel having a wooden rim amd wooden 
spokes Two features of alleged im- 
provement are involved in the claims on 
appeal. 

One feature relates to the connection 
of the inner ends of the wooden spokes 
to each other and the second feature has 
to do with the connection of the outer 


of two old elements—that is, the hllow 
member of heat conducting material and 
the means of liquid absorbing material 
therein—with what he claimed as new, 
namely, means for tightly closing the 
forward end of the steaming device, i. e., | 
the two pivoted segmental sections each | 
centrally recessed to engage around a} 
lock of hair and snap members for clos- | 
ing said sections im closed position. | 
Thus the combination was of two con-| 
cededly old elements and one element | spoke ends to the rim, Touching the first 
claimed to be new, but which is shown | feature above noted the inner ends of the 
to have been clearly anticipated in Coul-| spokes have enlarged ends prowided with 
son, where all of the elements in these | interengaging teeth to which glue may 
Herrmann claims are disclosed in combi- | be applied. : co 
nation. | It is stated in the claim including this 
Result is that Claims 10, 11, 13 and 14 | feature that the teeth may be moved lat- 
of Herrmann Patent No. 1499367 are in- | erally into engagement, thereby prevent- 
valid. ing the wiping off of an excessive amount 
It follows that the defendants are en-|of glue. This last noted characteristic 
titled to decrees in each of these cases | #8 not described in the specification. 
dismissing the bill of complaint, with The second structural feature upon 
costs. Enter decrees accordingly. |which it is sought to predicate patent- 
May 25, 1929. ability is the enlargement of the outer 
J |ends of the spokes to completely fill re- 
cesses in the lower surface of the rim 
thereby avoiding the necessity of em- 
|ploying fillimg pieces to commplete the 
continunity of the rim. 
—_—_ Prior Invention Is Shown. 
[Continued from Page 1.) Claim 10 is directed to the feature 


advantage of the spraying method is | first above mentioned, The ex : 
gf . - : , aminer re- 
that one may avoid direct contact with | jects the claim on a combination of ref- 


the plant. The spray solution is pre- | rences, the Kenrick i 
L e patent being se- 
ree os reg pt Ty a ae = Sou lected as a basic reference and the Wall 
n salt to r sig PY | patent as a supplementa i 
water. The first spraying is most ef- Saas a oe 
fective if done not later than the end of| Jt is the view of the examiner. with 
June. As one spraying will not kill the | which we conecuz, that it would involve 


main stems and roots, the plants should | merely mechanical skill to substitute for 


- sprayed oo oe Soon “ ne nae jthe mortise ana tenon joint between the 
eaves are abou . Srown, sometimes |inner ends of tne spokes of the Ken- 
ree - more ae ot Meera | rick patent 2 toothed joint to which glue 
ran pe ¢ 7 ec = yrinarr is applied as taught by the construction 
also is ane pe ees: u ~ 8 = illustrated im Figs, 5 and 6 of the Wall 
be taken a | e - ae — the patent. Appellant urges that the spoke 
teeen, ay be ext 08 whew the gremmasite sail see ine Dati Gee 
s ay be y »|to could noc sem 
and the new plants that arise from the | movement. en ¥ 2 ne 
roots may be pulled up or killed with] That the patentee contemplated spoke 
the spray. assemblage by lateral movement is evi- 





Methods for Eradicating 
Poison Ivy Are Explained 








that year he announced that inthe March | tube, and a ratchet and detent or equiv- 
issue of “The American Hairdresser” he| glent connection between the tube and 
‘would publish a complete lecture of in-|the rod-like element whereby each of 
structions, with illustrations, of his now | said members may be rotated on the 
celebrated permanent wave, and in this! other in one direction but not in the 
article he said: , s other.” 

“Herrmann’s Permanent Hair Wave| The same devices were disclosed in 


In fields, a thorough plowing followed | dent from line 9 and following page 2 of 
by a crop that requires frequent cultiva-|the specification. Moreover, referring 
tion, such as corn or soy beans, will usu-|to Figs. 5 and 6 of the Wall patent the 
ally dispose of the poison ivy. Livestock, | left hand member 8 of Fig. 5 could be 
particularly sheep, will assist in the eradi-| brought into engagement with. the inter- 
cation of this weed, for they browse on | mediate member by anupward movement 
the plants without harm, ‘while the right hand member 8 could be 








has attained so much prominence in the| 
hairdressing world, and given rise to so| 


much controversy that the inventor, Mr.| Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Paul Herrmann, the sale possessor of 
United States patents for improvements | 
on the Nestle Wave used in London, Eng- | 
land, feels that an explanation is due to 
the members of the trade in America. 

“Mr, Herrmann’s business life has 
been spent in the study and practice of 
ladies’ hairdressing and beauty culture 
im the leading European capitals. He 
had the pleasure of working for the firm 
of Nestle in London, who is the founder 
of this kind of waving on the ladies’ 
heads, and after much experimental 
work, he has succeeded in perfecting this 
scientific process, which is now installed 
by many first-class houses.” 

He then describes the process, which 
The says can be pursued by any _hair- 
dresser having the apparatus and the 
formula for the solution, Both in the de-| 


1929 
3,183,273 
463,705 
3,914,503 
643,678 
695,287 
1,200,779 
2,778,686 
1,135,817 
202,000 
3,027 
930,790 
667,024 
2,015.37 
71.0 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue ......- 
Total oper. rev. .....+++- - 
Maintenance of way ...-. - 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad ....... ‘ 
oS A Ae 
Uncollectible ry, rev., ete 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents . . 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ....++se0 
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(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Texas And Pacific Ry- 
Five Months 
1928 1929 1928 

8,735,868 15,624,299 16,747,246 
473,227 2,260,716 2,383,708 
4,463,433 19,122,055 20,329,389 
605,008 2,937,273 2,920,002 
645,987 3,308,894 8,282,012 
1,381,959 6,158,813 6,665,685 
2,826,944 18,449,344 18,755,690 
1,636,489 5,672,711 6,578,699 
200,000 1,010,000 887,000 
4,043 5,541 9,471 
1,432,446 4,657,170 5,677,228 
1,058,147 3,295,263 4,117,107 
2,014.95 2,015.37 2,014.95 

63.3 70.3 67.7 


Tagen Short Line Railroad. 
ay ive 
1929 1928 1929 seen 
2,414,644 2,451,584 12450262 11,978,449 
293,662 284,286 1,484,778 — 1'493'302 
2,944,123 2,948,852 15,006,404  14'383°791 
713,168 661,657 2503626  2'519'304 
468,542 503,960 2340443  — 2'695'938 
833,133 838,982 4,361,981 4'181'871 
2,279,080 2,266,897 10,425,073 — 10/519'009 
665,093 681,955 4581331  — 3'g64'782 
281,105 266,053 1416927 — 4’935'409 
293 110 1,150 "4524 
383,095 415,792 3163254 2599704 
314,181 334,383 2839202 9" oga's6u 
2,539.01 2,639.22 2,539.06 2,539.22 
771.4 76.9 69.5 "Tl 
*Credit, | 


The time in which a patent should be 
applied for abroad differs in various 
countries. In some countries a patent 
must be applied for prior to the publica- 
tion of an illustration, specification, or 
description of the article, or before the 
invention has been in wse or on exhibi- 
tion in that country, while the laws of 
other countries require that the appli- 
cation shall have been made before pub- 
lication, use, or exhibition in the particu- 
lar coumtry in which the patent is sought. 

There is provision im certain patent 
laws permitting the application for a 
patent to be made at any time during 
the life of a foreign patent; others im- 
pose a limitation varying from three to 
seven months after the patent has been 
granted elsewhere. There is a clause 
in the International Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property allow- 
ing for a period of 12 months from the 
first application for a patent in any con- 
vention country. 

When an application is made in a for- 
eign country an examination usually is 
conducted to determine whether or not 
the-inwention is new or novel. The pat- 
ent laws of practically all countries have 
strict provisions with regard to the ques- 
tion o£ novelty. 

It would be difficult to lay down any 
specific rule as to what constitutes nov- 
elty, but it may be said that in order 
for an invention to be patentable it 
should be new and unknown in the par- 
ticular country wherein the patent is 
sought, and, ina few imstances, in any 
country unless a filing is made under the 
provisions of the interrrational conven- 
tion. 

In a few countries the invention which 
has been introduced by use or otherwise, 
or déseribed in public print either by ad- 
vertisement or notice im an official gov- 
ernment patent gazette or bulletin, may 
be rewarded as no longer novel or new. 

Another matter to be considered in 
connection with patent protection abroad 
is the one of retaining patent rights 
after a patent has been granted under 
the working or manufacturing clause of 
the law. 

In practically all patent laws there is 
generally a requirement that after an 
invention or process has been patented, 
such invention or process must be put 
into operation by manufacture or work- 
ing im the particular country where the 
patent is granted within a stated period 
of time, which varies from one to five 
years, dating from the time of applica- 
tion, grant of patent, or publication. 








similarly brought into engagement by 
moving downward. 

Claims 12 and 138 are directed to the 
second feature of improvement men- 
tioned above, claim 12 being for a struc- 
ture and claim 13 for a method by which 
the’ structure tlaimed in claim 12 may 
be produced,' The examiner holds in ef- 
fect’ that it‘Wwotld be obvious and un- 
inventive to form the enlarged outer end 
of the wooden spokes of the Kendrick 
patent of sufficient thickness'to entirely 
fill the arcuate recesses in the rim in 
view of the tewchings of the Allerding 
patent. We think the rejection should 
be sustained 

Touching the limitation in claim 18 to 
fnishing off the projecting portion of 
the spoke ends that is common practice 
in wood working where a smooth and 
finished joint is required. We think pat- 
entabliity cannot be predicated on the 
limitation in question. 

The derision if the examiner is af- 
firmed. Limit of appeal to Court of Ap- 
peals, forty days) Rule 149. 

July 2, 1929, 
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Herrmann v. Nessler, etc. et al. 
the Southern District of New York).— Yearly Index Page 1092, Col. 1 (Vol- 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
wsually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


. Patents 


PATENTS: Infringement: Apparatus for Hair Waving.—The record fail- 
ing to show the manufacture, sale or use by any of the defendants of 


s curled, or asbestos tubes adapted to 
claims 1 and 2 of Patent 959527, held: 
(District Court for 


TENTS: Validity: Process of Waving Hair—Claim 1 of Patent 949272 
for 4 process of waving hair, bing broad enough to cover any and every 
system of permanent waving known to the hairdressing art, held: 
in view of patentee’s own admission that another frm was the founder of 
this kind of waving, corroborated by other art indicating patentee was not 
the first in the field.——Herrmann v. Nessler, etc.,. et al. 
the Southern District of New York)——Yearly Index Page 1092, Col. 1 (Vol- 


Invalid 


(District Court for 


and Waver.—Where the hair curler 


and waver to which claim 1 of Patent 1162000 was directed, differed 
from the prior art merely in specifying that the two members of the curler 
rod be provided with means to hold them in fixed relation to each other, 
Claim invalid.—Herrmann v. Nessler, etc., et al. 


(District Court for 
‘Yearly Index Page 1092, Col. 1 (Vol- 


salt, having mixed therewith, genuine smoke resulting from combustion 
of suitable material, and including the step of mixing the salt and smoke, 

Unpatentable over prior art—Patent 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1088, Col. 7 


1719354.—-Ex parte Alsop. 


teering wheels, and rejected as being 


met in a basic referemce taken in connection with other art disclosing specific 
connections between wheel, spokes, fellys and huts employed by appellant, 
Rejection affirmed.—Patent 1719026.—Ex parte Scott et al. 


(Board 
rly Index Page 1088, Col. 5 (Volume 


right of an officer in the army or navy to take out a patent is well 
settled, and the validity and infringement of claims 1 to 3 of plaintiff’s 
patent for torpedo planes is established; and the invention is appropriated 
to the use of the United States by the defendants as officials acting in line 


mally and individually for the acts of 


infringement—Fiske -v. Moffett—(Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia).—Yearly Index Page 1098, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


July 8, 1929. 


Patent Protection in Foreign Countries 
For Products of United States Advocated 


Markceets Abroad Often Lost by Neglect to Secure Rights 
Says Specialist of Cormmerce Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


The usual period, however, is three years 
from the date on which a patent was 
allowed. 

Some countries require only a nominal 
working of the patent, importation of the 
patented article being sufficient to com- 
ply with the law. Others require a work- 
ing in the home country of the manu- 
facturer as being sufficient proof. 

The working or manufacture of a pat- 
ent in some countries, after it has once 
been started, must not be discontinued 
for a period of time, varying, accord- 
ing to the country, from three months 
to three years. It may be said generally 
that failure to work a patent for a period 
of one year after manufacture ‘has com- 
menced will be sufficient to avoid the 
patent. 

The laws of some countries have no 
provisions whatever regarding the man- 
ufacture of a patented article. Accord- 
ing to the international convention, a 
period of three years from the filing of 
the first application of the convention 
country is allowed in order to commence 
working. 

If the patentee fails to work or manu- 
facture his invention within the time 
specified by the law- he may be required 
in accordance with the provision of such 
laws, to grant to another party upon ap- 
plication a license to manufacture the 
product. Such license, of course, will 
entitle the patentee to a reasonable re- 
muneration or royalty. 


Requisitions for Licenses, 
Taxes and Patent Fees 


The laws vary as to the taxes and fees 
to be paid on patents and patents of ad- 
dition. Some laws provide for an annual 
tax beginning with the second year and 
continuing to the fifteenth year. Others 
stipulate that a tax be paid on the date 
of issue of the patent, while still others 
fix the date on which the tax must be 
paid from the time of application. 

While the laws are not all similar re- 
garding the requirements for obtaining 
patents, usually an application must be 
made in one or more copies. The appli- 
cation in most instances must be accom- 
panied by a power of attorney and duly 
authenticated by a consul of the par- 
ticular country resident in the home 
country of the applicant. Drawings in 
one or more copies must be furnished, 
together with specifications and other 
documents. 

Patents are granted for a term of 
years which varies from 5 to 20, accord- 
ing to the country, and, in some cases, 
the term may be for 5, 10, or 15 years, 
according to the desire of the patentee. 
Revalidation of a .fdreign patent usually 
is limited to a specified number of years, 
but generally this period cannot be for 
a greater time than that allowed in the 
original patent grant. 

When applications for patents are re- 
ceived in the patent offices of the differ- 
ent countries, due notice is given by pub- 
lication in the official. patent bulletins or 
gazettes, and after such publication a 
period of from one to three months is 
allowed for opposition to the grant of 
the patent. 

However, there is no time limit in 
which to oppose the grant of a patent 
in some countries. Printed copies of 
specifications can be obtained in practi- 
cally all countries upon payment of the 
fixed charges, which are usually nominal. 

While some countries have no special 
requirement in the matter of marking, 
it is usually necessary to indicate on the 
article that a patent has been obtained. 
The mere “patented” would be sufficient 
to meet the requirements of some laws, 
whilé in others the word “patented,” to- 
gether with the patent number, must be 
indicated; and ix. still others the name of 
the country in which the patent has been 
granted.: 

_ Penal provisions often are included for 
improper marking of an article, wherein 
such marking would tend to deceive the 
public in the belief that the article was 


[Continued om Page 8, Column 1.] 








Material to Cure 
Meat Is Declared 
To Be Anticipated 


Method of Impregnating Salt 
With Smoke Also Is 
Found to Be Old 
To Art. 


EX PARTE JAMES M. Ausop. APPEAL No. 
1418, BOARD OF-APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 17193854 was issued July 2, 
1929, to James M. Alsop for a method 
of collecting and utilizing smoke constit4 } 
uents end the product thereof, on appli- — 
cation No. 574192, filed July 11, 1922. 

Claims 17 and 18, covering, as an ar- 
ticle of manufacture, salt having mixed 
therewith genuine smoke resulting from 
combustion of suitable material, were 
held to be anticipated by prior art in- 
cluding a “salt impregnated with smoke 
as a preserving agent.” 

Claims 19 and 20, specifying the step 
of agitating the salt in the smoke, were 
found to be anticipated by the prior art 
referred to, taken with another patent 
showing devices for agitating various 
articles in a gas to facilitate treatment. 
Consequently, the decision of the exam- 
iner was affirmed by the Board of Ap- 
peals. 

Cushman, Bryant & Darby for appli- 
cant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 


| sioner Moore, Examiner-in-Chief Ruck- 


man) follows: 
Claims New Meat Curative. 


This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 17 to 20, inclusive. Claims 
17\and 19 are illustrative and read as 
follows: 

“17, As a new article of manufacture 
salt having mixed therewith genuine 
smoke resulting from combustion of suit- 
able material, said smoke being unadul- 
terated. 

_ “19, The improved method of produc- 
ing a food preservative which comprises 
forming genuine smoke by the combus# 
tion of suitable material, bringing said 

smoke into contact with the salt and 

agitating the latter in the smoke: 

The references relied upon are: Dillon, 
No. 217779, July 22, 1879; Hoker, No. 
1056243, August 20, 1912; Barkis, No. 
1353209, September 21, 1920; Heller, No. 
1402354, January 3, 1922. 

Claims 17 and 18 are drawn to cover 
a mixture of salt and smoke as a new ar- 
ticle of manufacture. According to the 
affidavits on file, appellant has placed 
this product on the market under the 
name “smoked salt.” Claims 19 and 20 
are for a method of producing an article 
or food preservative. 

Claims 17 and 18 stand rejected on the 
patents to Dillon or Heller. 

Dillon states that he “strongly impreg- 
nates ordinary dry salt (NaCl) with the 
smoke of smoldering wood.” His claim 
1 reads as follows: 

“1, As a new article of manufacture, 
salt impregnated with smoke as a pre- 
serving agent, substantially as set forth.’¢¢ 

In his detailed description Dillon 
states: 

“Any convenient means may be used 
for charging the salt with the smoke; 
but I prefer to take a retort very simila 
to an ordinary retort used for aan 
coal gas, charge it with wood, and apply 
heat to it. The wood will soon com- 
mence to smolder, and the smoke gen- 
erated is conducted by a pipe to a re- 
ceptacle containing the dry crystals, and 
is then absorbed.” 

Although Dillon uses repeatedly and 
exclusively the word smoke, and states 
that he obtains it from smoldering wood, 
appellant contends that Dillon distills 
wood in a closed retort and obtains a dis- 
tillate of pyroligneous acid instead of 
the “genuine smoke” called for in the 
appealed claims. Appellant bases his 
contention on the fact that, as noted in 
the above quotation from the specifica- 
tion, Dillon states: 

“I prefer to take a retort very similar 
to an ordinary retort used for making 
coal gas.” 


Contention Held Untenable. 

This contention of appellant is believed 

untenable. “Ordinary retorts used for 
making coal gas” include retorts per- 
mitting a limited supply of air as well 
as closed retorts (see class 48). The fact 
that Dillon produces smoke from smol- 
dering wood is believed to negative ap- 
pellant’s contention that Dillon distillls 
wood in a closed retort and produces py- 
roligneous | acid and not smoke. Dillon 
says nothing ebout distilling wood or 
producing pyroligneous acid. Smolder is 
defined in the Standard Dictionary as: 
“To burn and smoke in a smothered 
way.” It is further noted that Dillon 
says that “any suitable means may be 
used” and gives the retort merely as his 
preferred means. 
_ The contention given the Dillon patent 
in the Withrow affilavit has been care- 
fully considered, but is believed to be a 
forced rather than a fair interpretation. 
Said affidavit (p. 7) states that Dillon’s 
product is not smoked salt, but has the 
“flavor of pyroligneous acid,” that it has 
a “strong, rank odor and a dark color” 
and that “in all characteristics, aroma 
taste and appearance, to even a casual 
observer, it is immediately distinguish- 
able from smoked salt.” This, however, 
is not Dillon’s product as described by 
him. His specification states: 

“The object of my invention is to cure 
meats, fish, etc., so that they will have 
all the properties and flavor of smoked 
goods, and yet avoid the necessity of 
hanging in a smokehouse, as is cus- 
amery: 4" 

“The meat is then cuted by applyin 
the smoked sait thus priiared es 
methods known as ‘dry-salting’ and the 
meat is cured by the salt and antiseptic 
qualities of the smoke, and has the flavor 
of meat hung and smoked.” 

The method claims 19 and 20 are also 
met by Dillon unless it be for the step 
of agitating the salt in the smoke. Dil- 
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Covernmseil Official Held to Be Liable 


For Infringement of Admiral’s Patent 


Torpedoplane Invention Found to Have Been Appropri- 
ated Without Permission or Compensation. 


BRADLEY A. FISKE, PLAINTIFF, v. CuRTIS 
D. WILBUR, CHARLES B. McVay, Jr., 
WILLIAM A. MOFFETT, AND ‘CLAUDE C. 
BLocH. Law No. 72353, SupREME 
CourT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Claims 1 to 3 of plaintiff’s patent for 

a torpedoplane were for a pioneer pat- 

ent and were entitled to a wide range of 

equivalents, the Supreme Court of the 

District of Columbia holds in the opin- 

ion herein. These claims were valid and 

were infringed by the defendants, in ap- 
propriating plaintiff’s patent rights to 
= use of the United Siates without per- 

ission from and compensation to the 
patentee, the Court declared. 


The Court stated that it is the right 
of an officer in the Army or Navy to 

hke out a patent for himself, and that 
the defendant was liable personally and 
individually even though the acts of in- 
fringement with which he is charged 
were committed by him in his capacity 
as an official of the Government. The 
plaintiff elected to take voluntary non- 
suits as to all of the defendants except 
Moffett. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Stafford follows: 


Patent Held to Be Vglid --. --. 
And to Be Infringed 


This is an action on the case under R. 
L. 4919 for infringement of a patent. The 
case was tried to the court under a stipu- 
lation of the parties waiving a jury trial 
and submitting all questions of law and 
fact to the court. 

_All averments of fact in the declara- 

tion unless hereinafter qualified are 
found established by the evidence. The 
stipulations of the parties filed herein 
are to be taken as determinative of the 
— of fact therein stated and such 
matters of fact will not be repeated 
herein, 

The court finds and holds that said 
patent as valid as to claims one, two and 
three, the only ones here urged. 

The court finds and holds that the 
pa@ent is for a pioneer invention and 
ow entitled to a liberal construc- 
ion. 

The court finds and holds that claim 
three is infringed by the construction 
shown in plantiff’s exhibit “L” and de- 
fendants’ exhibit “D-12.” 

The court finds and holds that the de- 
fendants’ construction as disclosed in 
said two exhibits is capable of use, was 
intended to be used, and was used in car- 
rying out the method defined in claims 
one and two of the patent and there- 
fore that such construction and use was 
an infringement of claims one and two. 

The court finds and holds that the de- 
fendants herein were the Government of- 
ficers responsible for the manufacture 
and use on behalf of the government of 
the infringing apparatus, 

The court finds and holds that the de- 
fendants by authorizing and ordering the 
manufacture and use of the infringing 
articles made use of private property, 
to wit, said invention as covered by 


cgaims one, two and three of the patent 


Patent Protection Abroad 
For American Goods Urged 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
patented when in reality it had not been. 
Penalty may be as great as $200 or im- 
prisonment, or both. 

On March 20, 1883, a Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property was 
held in Paris. This convention was re- 
vised at Brussels on December 14, 1900, 
and at Washington on June 2, 1911. 

The members of this convention are 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Free City of 
Danzig, Denmark and Faro Islands, Do- 
minican Republic, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Algeria and colonies, Syria and 
Lebanon, Germany, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia (including Papua and New Guinea), 
Canada, Ceylon, Irish Free State, New 
Zealand (including Trinidad and Tobago), 
Greece, Hungary, Italy. Japan, Yugo- 
slavia, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco (with exception of the Spanish 
Zone), the Netherlands, Netherlands East 
Indies, Surinam and Curacao, Norway, 
Poland, Portgual (including Azores and 
Madeira), Rumania, Spain, isweden, 
Switzerland, Tunis, Turkev, and th2 
United States of America. 

This phase of the protection of indus- 
twiel property on the part of business 
men and inventors has not been given 
the attention it should have. It is often 
discovered that a market muy suffer from 
competition because of the failure to 
obtain patent protection abroad. 

When such competition is met the 
American firm may then desire to ob- 
tain a patent only to find that this can 
not be accomplished due to laches. It 
is well, therefore, for firms before estab- 
lishing potential foreign markets for 
patented products to give careful con- 
sideration to patent protection in those 
countries, 


Claims Denied on Process 
Applied to Meat Curing 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
lon states that the smoke is absorbed 
and impregnates the salt. We agree 
with the examiner that there would be 
no invention in adding the step of agi- 
®tating the salt in the smoke in view of 
the patents to Hooker and Barkis, which 
show devices for agitating various arti- 
_ gles in a gas to facilitate the treatment. 
. Would Improve Wood Smoke. 
Heller produces smoke by burning 
(page 2, line 27 and the claims). He 
proposes to improve on “ordinary wood 
smoke” by adding acid to the wood and 
superheating the smoke to remove car- 
bon and other objectionable constituents 
and then “saturate a neutral salt with 
the resultant” (page 1, lines 50-64). In 
line 65, page 1, he states that some 
woods contain sufficient acid in their 
composition so that acid need not be 
added. He also proposed to treat the 
superheated smoke with steam, condense 
the liquid and use it to impregnate salt. 
Dr. Withrow points out in his affidavit 
that this treatment will materially 
change the character of Heller’s smoke 
from the genuine smoke of appellant. 
We do not think this patent as close a 
reference as the Dillon patent. Further 
consideration of the Heller patent is un- 
necessary in view of our holding, supra, 
that Dillon is a clear anticipation of 
claims 17 and 18 and that claims 19 and 
20 are unpatentable thereover. 
The decision of the examiner is af- 
med, 
July 2, 1929, 
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for public use without compensation to 
the plaintiff. | 
The court finds and holds that defend- | 
ant Moffet was thus responsible for the 
period from July 25, 1921, to the com- 
mencement of this action; that the other 
defendants were responsible jointly with 
him for other periods included within | 
that period. In this situation the plain- | 
tiff has elected to enter a voluntary non- | 
suit as to all the defendants except the | 
defendant Moffett and the same will be | 
entered in the minutes of the court. 


$198,500 Is Set as 


Amount of Damages 
_ The court finds and holds that for such | 
infringement the defendant Moffett is lia- | 
ble to the plaintiff for the amount of | 
damages sustained by him and that in | 
the circumstances the only practical | 
measure of damages is a fair and reason- | 
able royalty such as the court finds the | 
United Sattes would have been willing | 
to pay and would have paid the plaintiff | 
had it not been for the wrongful acts | 
of the defendant conmplained of. The | 
United States was the only possible pur- | 
chaser and the plaintiff was deprived of | 
the opportunity and right to sell his | 
property, or the use thereof, t6 the | 
United States by the wrongful acts of | 
the defendant in appropriating those | 
rights to the use of the United States | 
without the plaintiff’s permission and | 
without compensation ‘to him. | 

The plaintiff claims a royalty of $500 | 
|upon each torpedoplane used by the) 
United States during the period afore- | 
said. Such a royalty amounts to a little | 
over 2% per centum of the total cost of | 
such torpedoplanes. The number of | 
planes used as aforesaid during the | 
period staed is 397 and their aggregate | 
cost of $7,396,400. In all the circum- | 
| stances it is considered that the royalty 
|claimed is a fair one and it is found 
that the amount thus reached, to wit, | 
$198,500 is the true amount of the plain- 
| tiff’s damages. | 


Right of Officer to | 
Patent Is Recognized | 


The right of an officer in the navy or | 

the army to take out a patent of this 
class has been recognized by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and is no 
longer open to question. See United 
States v. Burns, 12 Wall. 246; James v. | 
Campbell, 104 U. S. 356. Validity and | 
infringement being established the plain- 
tiff as owner of the patent had a right | 
of action under R. L. 4919 for his dam- | 
ages. This right of action he had against | 
the defendant as a wrongdoer, personally | 
and individually, nothwithstanding the | 
fact that his acts of infringement were 
| performed by him merely as an official | 
| of the United States and without any | 
profit to himself. See United States v. 
Lee, 106 U. S, 196; Crozier v._ Krupp, 
224 U. S. 290; Cramp v. Curtis Turbine 
Co., 246 U. S. 28. Such rights of action 
was not taken away by the Act of 1910. 
This Act was passed, as the title de- 
elares, for the purpose of enlarging not 
for the purpose of restricting the rights 
and remedies of patentees. The conclud- 
ing proviso of the Act excluded such 
persons as the plaintiff from the bene- 
fit of its provisions but it did not affect 
| at all his already existing right under R. 
L, 4919. Cramp v. Curtis Turbine Co., 
246 U. S. 28, 40, 41; Crozier v. Krupp, 
224 U. S. 290. 

At the request of the defendant the 
court makes the following additional 
findings: 

Plaintiff, for long prior to, and also at, 
the time he made the alleged invention 
of his said patent was an officer of the 
United States Navy, having graduated 
from the Naval Academy in 1874 (Rec. 
p. 40) and since then has risen through 
the various grades of commissioned of- 
ficers to te rank of Rear Admiral (Rec. 
P. 90) and is now on the retired list. 

_At and prior to the time plaintiff filed 
his said application for the patent he 
was a Rear Admiral or Divisional Com- 
mander in active service (Rec. p. 47, 67, 
and letter to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, D’s, Ex. D-1). 


Plaintiff Formerly 


Torpedo Inspector. 

In 1900 plaintiff was ordered to duty 
at the works of the E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, in Brooklyn, N. Y., as the Gov- 
ernment’s Inspector of Ordnance, in- 
specting and testing torpedoes, where 
he acquired all the knowledge of tor- 
pedoes extant in this country, and he 
retained that knowledge and experience 
until the time he applied for his said 
patent (Rec. p, 41). 

_ At the date of plaintiff’s alleged inven- 
tion and at the dates of his application 
for and the grant of his patent in suit, 
aeroplanes were very flimsy and purely 
experimental contrivances (Rec. pp. 98- 
99,s. Ex. D-1). At said dates plaintiff 
had never seen a seaplane and only an 
exhibition flight of one or two aeroplanes 
(Rec. p. 98). In 1912 aeroplanes were 
too flimsy to carry the weight of the 
torpedo, It was quite a phenomenon or 
feat for an aeroplane of any sort to get 
off the ground even with one or two pas- 








| Topical Survey 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent -for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. : 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
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ia vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multiferious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is ‘doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and rse the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a surv~y will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Program of Hospital Construction Adopted 
For Care of Personnel of Federal Services 


Topic 453—Public Health 


Thirty-third Article—Hospital Construction 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. F. C. Smith, 


Assistant Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 


EW marine hospitals or new buildings to re- 

place or enlarge existing facilities are con- 

templated for the ports of Cleveland, Detroit, 

San Francisco, New Orleans, Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore and Seattle. A total of $9,175,000 has 
been allotted for this purpose out of $200,000,000 au- 
thorized for public buildings outside of the District 
of Columbia by the acts of May 25, 1926, and Feb- 
ruary 24, 1928, respectively. 

Fire hazards in frame buildings now. constantly over- 
crowded can no longer be tolerated for bedfast, help- 
less patients; and while all the old buildings were repre- 
sentative of ideals current when they were built, hos- 
pital standards have changed greatly in the last 50 
years. ' $ 

eR RO 


NOTHER and very:important’ réason for enlarging 
and improving the. marine hospitals is the growth 
of the American merchant marine, which makes it 
necessary to expand facilities to fulfill the ancient obli- 
gation of medical treatment for seamen. This was 
first undertaken by the United States in 1798 as a 
cooperative sickness insurance measure, and the prac- 
tice was confirmed in 1884, at which time the direct tax 
of 40 cents per month upon each seaman was dis- 
continued and direct Governmental financial support 
substituted therefor. 


Although merchant seamen comprise the majority 
of patients, other classes of beneficiaries have been 
added; injured Federal employes, disabled Coast Guards- 
men, patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
and personnel from vessels of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Bureau of Fisheries, Lighthouse Service, and 
Mississippi River Commission, and nonenlisted men 
employed on Army transports and vessels of the Engi- 
neer Corps, now constitute a considerable percentage 
of patients in marine hospitals, to which are also ad- 
mitted, upon request, personnel from the military and 
naval forces. 

* * * 


, (THE oldest of the present marine hospitals, those 


constructed before 1860, are usually -well’ built. of 
brick and stone. The ones at Mobile, Louisville, Key 
West, Portland (Maine), and Boston, completed in 1840, 
1847, 1849, 1859, and 1860, respectively, are staunch 
brick buildings that have been modernized and bid fair 
to last another half century. 

Wooden hospitals became common shortly after the 
advent of Pasteur and Lister, when, for a period, it was 
proposed to destroy ward buildings after they became 
“infected” with the newly discovered but little under- 
stood germs of disease; The pine. wood marine hos- 
pitals in New Orleans and Baltimore were literally 
built to burn, and the ‘redwood wards in ‘San Fran- 
cisco are only a little safer. Many temporary ward 
buildings, erected during or immediately after the 
World War and still in use, add greatly to the fire 
risks. 

The new marine hospitals, like the old ones, are for 
general medical and surgical patients; but in accord- 
ance with a policy that has not varied for 100 years 
and which is now finding favor in private hospitals, 
each has one or more tuberculosis. wards. Brick, steel 
and concrete make the new structure practically fire- 
proof. Surgery, dentistry, physiotherapy, x-ray, and 
other modern facilities are provided. All plans and 
specifications for these hospitals and other buildings 
of the Public Health Service are prepared by the Super- 
vising Architect, Treasury Department, who is also 
Chairman of the Federal Real Estate Board. He is 
at present engaged in projects in the following ports: 


THE new marine hospital at Cleveland, Ohio, now 

half completed and costing, with quarters and ac- 
cessory buildings, $1,200,000, is financed from the sale 
of the old marine hospital property on Lakeside Ave- 
nue that was purchased in 1842 for $12,000 of “sailors’ 
money” (contributions from pay of merchant seamen), 
and sold recently for approximately $2,000,000. The 
proceeds of this sale are also available for the pur- 
chase of equipment and furniture for the new hospital. 


The new site of approximately 12 acres, is located 
at East 124th Street and Fairmont Boulevard, on high 
ground overlooking Lake Erie, a mile distant, and 
fronting a large public park. It is in a residential 
section that can hardly be encroached upon, like its 
predecessor, by railroads and industrial establishments, 
and will have 250 beds, of which 100 are intended for 
the use of patients of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, as Cleveland has no other Government hos- 

ital. 

' It is built of buff-colored brick, four stories high, 
with a basement, and is designed to be easily enlarged 
by additional wings. A strike among the workmen, 
recently terminated, suspended building operations for 
many months and has delayed completion nearly a 
year, 
% * * 

THE marine hospital now under construction at De- 

troit, Mich., was, like that at Cleveland, made 
necessary by the encroachment of noisy and smoky 
industrial establishments. The new site of five acres 
at Windmill Pointe, just above Belle Island, the great 
city park, was acquired through courtesy of the Light- 
house Service, Department of Commerce, by act of 
Congress approved May 18, 1926. 

From the wards, which extend almost to the water’s 
edge on Lake St. Clair, patients will be able to see 
every vessel that makes its way through the busy 
Detroit River. The limit of cost was fixed by the act 
of July 3, 1926, at $600,000, which is approximately 
the sale value of the old marine hospital and sufficient 
for a four-story and basement brick and steel hos- 
pital of 150 beds, but without quarters for nurses or 
attendants. 

The plans are designed to permit future enlarge- 
ment, funds becoming available, and an additional wing 
will be needed as the Disector of the Veterans’ Bureau 
desires to make a greater use of this hospital than its 
facilities will permit. It is the only Federal hospital 
in the city. Additional funds will be necessary to 
construct a nurses’ home and certain other accessory 
buildings and to purchase a parcel of adjoining land 
required for the complete building program. 

a * * 


THE plans and specifications now in preparation pro- 

vide for a modern hospital building at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., of approximately 450 beds with quar- 
ters and other accessory structures at a total cost of 
$1,640,000. This marks progress in the development 
of the port where, until the first marine hospital was 
completed in 1853, merchant seamen were treated in 
a floating marine hospital, the bark “Polk,” which was 
anchored near Fort Mason. 


The site for the new hospital, approximately 35 
acres, on the Presidio overlooking the Golden Gate, 
was acquired from the Army by act of Congress ap- 
proved March 8, 1927. It has been continuously oc- 
cupied since January, 1874, by the old marine hospital, 
the second one built in San Francisco, which will re- 
main in operation until the completion of the new 
buildings and will then‘ be demolished. \ 

The new building will be of buff brick and rein- 
forced concrete, six stories high above the basement, 
and will, like all the recently constructed marine hos- 
pitals, contain a sufficient number of private rooms 
and small wards to afford proper segregation of cases. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 9, Dr. F. C. Smith, Assistant 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, 
will continue his discussion of new hospital 
construction for that Service. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction. books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Abbati, A. H. The final buyer. 194 p. Lon- 
don, P. S. King & son, 1928. 29-12197 
Ashton-Wolfe, Harry. The invisible web; 
strange tales of the French surete, by 

. from documents supplied by Dr. 
Edmond Locard of the surete at Lyons, 
France. 286 p. London, Hurst & Blackett, 
1929. 29-12190 
Bell, Kenneth Norman, ed. Select docu- 
ments on British colonial policy, 1830- 
1860, edited by Kenneth N. Bell and W. 


P. Morrell. 610 p. Oxford, The Clarendon 
press, 1928. 29-12199 
Bishop, Avard Longley. The financing of 
business enterprises, by ... 616 p. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-12191 
Brith museum (Nat. hist.). Rhodesian man 
and associated remains, by Willian Plane 





| Ginsburg, 





Pycraft, G. Elliot Smith, Macleod Year- 
sley, and others, with five plates. 75 p. 
illus. London Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British museum, 1928. 
29-12281 


Callaway, Trowbridge. Ethical problems of 


investment banking. 12 p. Chicago, 1929. 
29-12186 
Colcord, David H. How to get bigger re- 
turns from sales literature; how sales 
and advertising executives, in various 
lines of business, can produce better 
sales letters, catalogs, dealer helps, 
booklets, folders, broadsides, blotters, 
house organs, envelope enclosures, and 
direct mail advertising. 128 p.  Chi- 
cago, The Bronson Canode printing co., 
1928. 29-12192 
Corporation trust company. Analysis of 
the Delaware amendments of 1929. 47 p. 
N. Y., The Corporation trust co., 1929. 
29-12182 


old. Das goldfeld der 
welt: Chicago! o die erde groessere 
vermoegen schuf in den letzten vier 
jahren—als alle goldfelder der welt in 
den letzen vierhundert jahren! . 38 p., 
illus, Chicago, 1929. 29-12187 


Diesterweg, Rolf Le 


| Duncan, Richard. Air navigation and me- 


3d ed. 
The 


teorology. 
Chicago, 
inc., 1929. 
Gallagher, Frank. Days of fear. i 
N. Y., Harper brothers, 1929. 29-26488 
Bernard. Notes on new poor 
debtor law in Massachusetts. 220 p. Bos- 
ton, E. W. Hildreth, 1929. 29-12184 
Hatfield, Henry Stafford. Automaton; or, 
The future of the mechanical man, (To- 
day and to-morrow.) 100 p. N. Y., E. P. 
Dutton & co., 1928. 29-12179 
Hulse, Edward Pierce, ed. Arc welding; 
Lincoln prize papers submitted to the 
American society of mechanical engi- 
neers, edited by ... 1st ed. 421 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 
29-12286 
byic es 
N. Y., The Bruce publishing 


By... 246 p., illus. 
Goodheart-Willeox  co., 
29-12176 

175 p 


Hunt, Leslie L. 25 kites that fly, 
110 p., illus, 


Whitson, Agnes Mary. The constitutional” 
development of Jamaica, 1660 to 1729, 
(Publications of the University of Man- 
chester. Historical ser., no. lii.) 182 p. 
Manchester, University press, 1929. = »« 

29-121987" 

Work, Milton Cooper. Contract bridge for 
all, by .. . including the official laws and 
count of contract bridge adopted by the 
Whist club, New York. 243 p. Phila- 
delphia, The John C. Winston co., 1929. |. 

29-12178 

Study of St, Lawrence 

31 p., illus. Colum- 
29-12178 


Wyer, Samuel S. 
waterway project. 
bus, O., 1928. 


Andrews, James Henry Millar. Soldiers of 
the castle, a history of Company B, 
Engineer battalion, National guard of 
Pennsylvania, afterward Company B, 
108rd engineers, 28th division, A. E. F., 
by . .. J. S. Bradford, Charles Elcock. 
102 p. Phil., Hoeflich printing house, 
1929. . 29-12221 

Babcock, Donald C. .. . Man and social 
achievement; an introduction to social 
evoluticn. (Longmans’ social science 
series.) 546 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green 
and co., 1929. 29-12201 

Baumann, Gustave. Chips an’ shavings, 
among which, a Hoosier carpenter and 
his friend the barber, discourse on hair- 
register and other intricacies of the 
color wood-cut; with three wood-cuts 
in the early Indiana manntr and a few 
studio secrets (cum grano salis, as they 
used to say). 12 p. illus. Santa Fe,'' 
N. M., Velarde press, 1929. 29-12214 


Berger, Henry Irving. Diagnosis of cardio- 
vascular diseases. 4th ed. 112 p., illus, 
St. Louis, Sultan drug company, 1929. 

29-12210 

Blair, Samuel, comp. The Master’s memo- 
rial; a manual for the enrichment of, 
the communion service. 200 p. Nashe- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1929. 

29-12298"’ 

(Leaders 

London, E,’' 


Carr, Herbert Wildon. 
of philosophy.) 
Benn, 1929. 29-26487 

Cecil, E., pseud.? Adventures of Lafayette. 
(Just right book.) 254 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, A. Whitman & co., 1929. 

29-12217 

Chasman, Chellis. Manual of mechanical 
dentistry. 128 . N. ¥., New York 
school of mechanical dentistry, 1929. 

29-12211 

Colum, Padraic. Balloon; a comedy in 
four acts. 123 p. N. Y., The Macmil- 
lan co., 1929. 29-12299 

Crane, Ross. The Ross Crane guide and 
stylist. 94 p., illus. Chicago, 1929. ~ 

29-12213 

Fishbein, Morris. ... An hour on health- ’ 
(The one hour series.) 158 p. Phil., 
J. B. Lippincott co., 1929. 29-12294 


Gsell, Paul. -. . . Millet, by ... translated 


Leibniz. . 


222 p. 


Jeffries, Graham Montague. 
and mystery, 
[pseud. | 


Johnstone-Taylor, Frank. 
ing; 


co., 
der 


co., 


1929. 


287 p. 
1928. 


principles 


wood’s manuals.) 


C. Lockwood and son, 1928. 


Leonhardy, Alma. 


Meisenbach, A. C. Meisenbach’s fourteen 
with minimum 
vowels in every ten letters. 

Francisco, Calif., Technical book co., 1929. 





for 


Knowlton’s 


Leonhardy, Alma, 


Pa wk 
Van Patten, 


co., 


figu 


Midland securities co., Chicago. How to ob- 
tain bonds 
bonds. 


club. 
iliary series.) 
ican sports publishing co., 1929. 
Moore, Charles W. The mental side of golf, 
by ... with a foreword by Gene Sarazen. 
167 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1929. 29-12174 
New York building congress. 
specifications. 


1929. 


re code, 


that 
24 p. 


23 


N. Y., 1929. 


Our holy war. 
by August Ruecker. 
—_ war, by Ernest Bruncken. 
illus. 


St. Louis, 


house, 1928. 


London, Hutchinson & 
and practice. 


Directed study guides 
introduction 
geography, by ... 
Elizabeth Van. Patten. 
Macmillan ¢o., 1929. 

Directed study guides 
for Pitkin and Hughes’ Seeing America, 
Grece W. Hogoboom, Elizabeth 
lv. 


Chicago, 1929. 
Modern croquet, instructions for play and 
rules of the game as used by Brooklyn 
croquet club, Union croquet club, New 
York, Prospect Park croquet club, Long 
Meadow croquet club, Manhattan croquet 
Spalding’s athletic library. 
p., illus. 


Issue of May, 1929. 


i. Christianity and war, 


29-12278 


Passion, mur- 
Bruce Graeme 


(Masters of modern art.) 
Dodd, Mead and co., 1928. 


Haden, Rassell Landram. Clinical 


63 p. 
by 


29-12200 

River engineer- 
(Lock- 
London, 
29-12289 


4 color plates. 
St. Louis, The 
1929. 

Hodous, Lewis. Folkways’ in 
(Probsthain's oriental series. vol. 
248 p. London, A. Probsthain, 


3d ed. 
c Vi 


118 p., illus. 


to world 
Grace W. Hogoboom, 
64 p. N. Y., The 


29-12172 ard). 135 p. 


publishing house, 1929. 2 
Lake, George Burt. An apostle of j 
N. Y., The Macmillan} P- Chicago, 1928. 
29-12171 
sage and program, twelve studi 

of three 
14 p. San 





textbook in the Standard 
training curriculum, 

29-12193 
yield 10%; 


“Bonus”! association b i 
y the Westminster 
29-12189 1929 


Mairet, Philippe. 
chology. 116 p. 


A B C of Adler 


Aux- 
N. Y., Amer- 
29-12280 


hides, sking and bones, 


portation of bones (and Protocol). 
Geneve, Imp. J. de G., 1929. 
.. - Standard 
158 p. 


29-12177 course B) for reviews and test 


Regents gray book.) 55, 29 p. 
rr N. Y., Regents publishing co., 19 
ii. The law that can 
45 p., 
Mo., Eden publishing 

29-12285 


by Lewis May, with sixty illustrations. » 


N. 


Y. 
29-18215 


labora- 


tory methods, with 69 illustrations and 
317 p., 
Mosby company, 

29-12290 


illus. 


China. 
xviii.) 
1929. 


29-12220 
Howard, John Harris. Mint o’ the muse, « 
by the Bard of Benzie (John H. 


How- 


9-12306. 
oy. 48 


29-12805 
McAffee, Cleland Boyd. The Christian mes- 


es for 


class use or personal reading, by... A 
leadership 
outlined and ap- 
proved by the International council of 
religious education. 272 p. Phil., Printed 
for the Leadership training publishing 


press, 


. 29-12296 


’s psy- 


London, K. Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & co., Itd., 1928. 29-26335 


Meeting of government representatives to 

consider the question of the export of» 
Geneva, 
. . . Arrangement international relatif a 
l’exportation des os (et Protocole). 
ternational agreement relating to the ex-, 


1928. 


17 p. 


29-12208 
New aid in modern history (world history— 


8. (A 
, illus, 
29. 


29-12218 


In- | 


Army Orders 


Col. Monroe C. Kerth, Inf., retired upon 
his own application. 

Col. Arthur S. Cowan, Signal Corps, is 
in addition to his other duties, assigned 
to ‘duty as port signal officer, Brooklyn, 
N 


General’s Dept., is in addition to his othér 
duties, assigned to duty at the Army War 
College, Washington, D. C 

Capt. Falk Harmel, Air Corp Res., to 
duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lieut. Col. Albert Alexander Keesler, 
E. C. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Leo Francis Mullen, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Chicago, Il. 

First Lieut. Carl Edward Hellman, 
Finance Dept. Res., to duty at Washing- 


sengers; it was very light and would not/jgon, D. C. 


carry but a small weight. (pltff. testy. 
Rec. p. 100.) 

At the date of the patent no aero- 
plane was in existence capable of carry- 
ing the torpedo required. 

No torpedo was known or in existence 
that would practically and successfully 
sustain the shock of dropping from an 
aeroplane at the minimum speed of aero- 
plane flight, or from an altitude safe for 
the plane and aviator (Rec. p. 185); and 
improved torpedoes were required in or- 
der that they might be successfully 
launched from aeroplanes (Rec. p. 187; 
p. 315 et-seq; p. 326, 332), It has taken 
a number of years of experimental work 
subsequent to the date of plaintiffs pat- 
ent to produce a torpedo capable of prac- 
tical operation by launching from an 
soreplane (Rec, pp. 383-384, et seq; Pp. 

No torpedo was known at the date of 
plaintiff’s patent, or ever known since, 
that had a starting-lever actuated in the 
forward direction. 


Development Sponsored 
By the Government 


All the cost, charges and expense re- 
quired and expec for developing and 
making practical the conception of car- 
rying on and launching froin aeroplanes 
of automobile submarine torpedoes have 
been borne and defrayed by the United 
States, including the provision of the 
aeroplanes, the torpedoes, tools, appli- 
ances, machinery, material, services of 
skilled designers, aviators, mechanics 


Capt. Norman Bruce Ames, Air Corps 
Res,, to duty at Langley Field, Hampton. 


Verechnical Sergt. Eugene J. Gibbs, Med. 
Dept., will be placed upon the retired ‘list 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

First Lieut. Hubert 8S. Miller, E. C.. 
from the University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Fort Du Pont, Del, 
and experts, extending over several 
years. 

At the close of the evidence the de- 
fendant renewed certain motions made 
earlier in the case and then overruled. 
As a matter of precaution the clerk will 
be directed to make an entry.overruling 
each of these motions with an exception 
in favor of the defendant... ;The defend- 
ant moved for judgment on the ground: 

ist. That there is no cause of action 
against the defendants. 

2nd. That the court is without juris- 
diction because the Government. is the 
real party in interest. 

3rd. Because all the expense, cost and 
labor of developing the invention to a 
practical condition so far as it has been 
developed to a practical condition were 
borne entirely by the Government where- 
fore the Government has the usual shop 
right or license. 

4th, That the invention is not the prop- 
erty of the plaintiff but the property of 
the Government under the rule of master 
and servant in Gill v. United States. 

5th. That no infringement has been 
shown. 

July 2, 1929, 


bee ne > 
Lieut. Col. Emory 8S. Adams, Adjutant 


‘March 6 modified. To U. S. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Thom H. Williamson, det. Off. in 
Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
about October 15; to U. S. S. Camden. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Francis W. Laurent, det. 
U. S. S: Boris; to U. S. S. Kennedy. 

Lieut. (j g.) Harold E. Parker, det. U. 
S. S. Kidder about June 10; to Naval Acad- 
emy; ors. Jan. 4 revoked. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William H. Shahan, det. U. 
S. S. Mervine about June 12; to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif., ors. May 15 
revoked. 

Lieut. (j. g.) James M. Smith, det. U. S. 
S. Bushnell about June 12; to U. S. S. 
Mahan. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William B. Whaley, det. 
Nav. Air. Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Dec. 
1; to VO Sqd. 2S, Air. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

Ens. John A. Edwards, det. U. S, S. Bruce 
about July 6; to Nav. Torp. Sta., New- 
port, R. I. : 

Ens. Glenn W. Legwen, Jr., det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about June 13; to U. 
S. S. Osborne. 

Ens. Daniel J. Sweeney, det. U. S. S. Ish- 
erwood about July 6; to Nav. Torp. Sta., 
Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. Ralph W. McDowell (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., League Island, Philadelphia, 


Pa., about August 1; to Nav. Hosp., Pearl, 


Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Comdr. Jesse W. Smith (M. C.), to 
further treatment, Nav, Hosp., Washing- 
ton, D. C. d 

Lieut. Willard S. Sargent (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about August 
6; to, Nay. Sta., Guam, 

Lieut. Comdr. Chester E. Lewis, ors. 
S. Salinas at 
Hampton Rds., Va., on July 8. 

Lieut. Max I. Black, det. VT Sqd. 2B 
(U, S. S. Saratoga), Air Sqds., Battle Fit.; 
to Nav. Air Sta., Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Thomas D. Guinn, det. VT Sad. 
1B (U. 8S. S. Lexington), Air Sqd., Battle 
Fit.; to Nay. Air Sta.. Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. John A. Waters, ir., det. Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. I.; to aide & 
flag lieut. on staff, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Timothy F. Wellings, det. Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. I1.; to aide & 
flag lieut. on staff, Train Sqd. 1, Fit. Base 
Force. 

Lieut. 
U. 8S. S. Smith Thompson; 
Chase. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John B. Moss, det. VT Sad. 
1B ¢U. 8S. 8. Lexington), Air Sads., Battle 
Fit.; to Nav. Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lieut. (ji. g.) John H. Sides, det. U. 8S. 
S. Wood about June 20; to U. S. 8S. John 
D. Edwards, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Stirling P. Smith, det. U. 


(i. g.) Frederick R. Furth, det. 
to U. Ss. 8S. 


° 
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S. S. John D. Edwards: to U. S. S. Wood. 

Ens. Roy A. Gano, det. U. S. S. Wood; 
to U. S. S. John D. Edwards. 

Ens. Edwin W. Herron, det. Battleship 
Divs., Battle Fit.; to U. S. S. West Vir- 
ginia. . 

ons. Paul F. Johnston, det. U. S. S. 
Mervine; to U. S. S. Whipple. 

Ens. Wflliam Loveland, det. U. S. S. 
Whipple; to U. S. S. Mervine. 

Ens. Clifton B. Maddox, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about June 18; to 
U. S. S. Overton. 

Ens. Edmund M. Ragsdale, det. U. S. 
S. New Mexico; to Battleship Divs., Battle 
“it. 

Ens. William C. Sprenger, det. U. S&S. 
S. Colorado; to Naval Academy. Ors. 
May 28 revoked. 

Ens. Theodore R. Stansbury, det. U. S. 
S. Smith Thompson; to U. 8. 8. Wood. 

Ens. David J. Walsh, det. U. S. 8. 
Rochester; to temp. duty U. S. 8. Vega. 

Ens. William 8S. Whiteside, det. U. 8. 8S. 
John D. Edwards; to U. 8. S. Smith 
Thompson. 

Ens. John L. Woodbury, det. 
Whipple; to U. 8S. S. Farenholt. 

Ens. Ray Zemlicka, det. Rec. Ship, Bos- 
ton; to U. 8. S. Richmond at Newport, 
R. I., on June 29. 

Lieut. Samuel E. 
duty Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Verden E. Hockett (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif., about 
Aug. 1; to Nav. Sta., Guam. 

Lieut. William F. Murdy (D. C.), det. 
lith Nav. Dist.; to Nav. Trng. Sta., New- 
port, R. I. 

Lieut. Oscar J. Phillips 
Nav. Sta., Tutuila, Samoa; 
San Francisco. 

Ch. Mach. Shine 8S. Halliburton, author- 
ized proceed via comm. transp. 

Ch. Gun. Frederick P. Graziani, det. U. 
S. 8S. Whitney; to U. S. 8S. Richmond. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Jesse A. Scott, det. Subm. 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H,; to U. 8S. 8. 
Cuyama. 

Lieut. Lucien Ragonnet, det. 11th Nav. 
Dist. about July 10; to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Thomas D. Ross, det. U. 8S. 8. 
Zeilin; to duty as dist. commun. officer, 
12th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles H. O'Neill, det. 
from all duty about July 1; to resignation 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1. 

Lieut. (j. g@) George W. Snyder, 3rd, 
det. U. S. S. 8-20; to U. S. S. S-11. 

Ens. William H. Cuzner, det. from all 
duty about July 1; to resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect Aug. 1. 

Ens. Elmer .O. Davis, duty Nev. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I, 

Ens. Jacob W. Waterhouse, 
15 modified. 
strument Co., N. Y., about Aug. 13, thence 
to duty U. 8S. S. Mississippi. 


Uv. 8 8. 





Johnson (M. C.), to 


(Ss. C.), 
to Rec. Ship, 


ors, 


May 


det. | 


Raine, William MacLeod. Famous sheriffs 
& western outlaws. 294 p. N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1929. 29-12195 

Searles, William Henry. Field engineering; 
a handbook of the theory and practice of 
railway surveying, location and construc- 
tion. 20th ed., rev. and enl., total issue, 
seventy-five thousand, by Howard Chapin 
Ives. 2 v. in 1. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 
1929. 29-12287 

Silk association of America. Broad silk di- 
vision. Cost accounting for broad silk 
weavers; a manual issued under the aus- 
pices of and published by the Broad silk 
division of the Silk association of Amer- 
ica, inc. 263 p. N. Y., 1929. 

Smilow, David Jesse. The legal adviser; 
a handy and informative text, glossary 
and reference book of law, written and 
compiled with particular regard to the 
business and social interest of agricul- 
turists. 288 p., illus. Minneapolis? 
American agricultural authors, inc., 1929. 

29-12183 

Sporting goods journal. Combined 
catalogs of sporting goods manufacturers 
(including cyclopedia of sports). Jan- 
uary ed., Sporting goods journal, 1929. 
1 v., illus. N. Y., National sports pub- 
lications, Division of national trade jour- 
nals, 1929, 29-12279 

Swan, William W. Nautical nuggets; some 
pointers for the beginner, on the fitting 
out, care, tuning up, and sailing of rac- 
ing yachts. (Reprinted from yachting). 
54 p., illus. N. Y., Yachting, inc., 1929. 

29-12277 

Vartanian, Parounak Hatch. The law of 
corporations in Virginia (a handbook). 
719 p. Charlottesville, Va., The Michie 
co., 1929, 29-12181 


29-12194 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of ‘postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

The Medical Department of the United 

States Army in the World War, Vol. XII. 

Pathology of the Acute Respiratory Dis- 

eases and of Gas Gangrene Following 

Wounds. Prepared under the direction 

of Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland, Surgeon Gen- 

eral, by Major George R. Calendar, M. C., 

and Major James F. Coupal, M. C., War 

Department. Price, $3.60. SG29-8 

Automotive Markets of Scandinavian Coun- 
tries and Finland. Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 629. Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 29-26616. 

Soil Survey of Butler County, Nebraska. 
Number 20, Series 1924. Department of: 
Agriculture. Free at Department. 

Agr. 29-1016 

Beef Production on the Farm.. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1592. Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 20-975) 

Experiment Station Record, June, 1929, 
Abstract Number. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Crops and Markets. 


June, 1929. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Price, 60 cents per 
(Agr. 24-113) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


The page 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive frpm March 4 of 


PAGE TEN ( 


Source of Loans 
In Finaneing of 


Newspaper Shown 


J. F. McGowin, Who Ad- 
vanced Money to Mobile 
Publisher, Said He Had 
Nothing to Hide. 
[Continued from Page 7.1] 
think the most of them are determined | 


to do it, and this is not really the first | 
loan that I have made that did not have 


security that Wall Street would consider i] 
That is my bus‘ness. ||! 
Q. I am not questioning your motives ||| 


good collateral. 


or your purpose at all. I just want the | 


facts as to whether this was made as an |}! 
ordinary business loan, or whether it was | 


inspired by your common purpose and | 


threat t- put in another newspaper and |}, 


to furnish means to carry it through? | 
A. Well, I have tried to explain to you 
that neither of them was the whole | 


thing. I have interests enough around | || 


there to make me feel that I can afford | 
to run some risks for the benefits that | 
I expect to derive from another paper 


in Mobile. 


Motives Not Questioned. 
Commissioner McCulloch: I think I 
understand your position. 1 


By Mr. Heay: One or two thing, Mr. |}; 


McGowin. Was there any understanding | 
or talk between you and Mr. Aldridge | 
that he should loan you any more than | 
$50,000? A. No, sir; not at all. | 

Q. Was there any understanding that | 
he should loan you just $50,000 and no 
more? | 

A. No, sir. When he loaned me the | 
$25,000 there was no understanding 


that he was to loan me another $25,000. itl 
He just happened along with the ||| 


second 25 at the time you wanted it? 


A. I do not know about him happen- |]| 


ing, or what he did, whether he hap- | 
pened along, or he made it a point, but 
he offered it to me, and I took it. 

Q. My attention is directed to the fact | 
that these payments from him to you 


were made just about the time that Mr. | 


Chandler needed the money from you, | 
and you gave it to Mr. Chandler? A. | 
Yes, sir. 


Q. This was due to a coincidence or | 


else it was due to some knowledge on 
the part of Mr. Aldridge? A. 
have been. 


Q. Wait just a minute. On the part ||| 
of Mr. Aldridge that that was the sum of | 


money that was required? A. Mr. Ald- | 
ridge probably knew of that so far as I 
know. I did not tell him. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: I under- 
stand him to say this morning that in 
your talk, that first talk with you and 
his brother in your office, that he told 
you that we was willing to put $50,000 
to help do Mr. Thompson, that he had 
that much interest in getting even with 
Mr. Thompson? 

Had Credit With Banks. 

A. Ido not think there was any amount 
named at any conference he had with me 
at any time. That is my recollection. 

By Mr. Healy: Did you have any ar- 
rangement with anybody els- for the ob- 


taining of the extra $50,000 which would | 


be required? ; 
A. Oh, I told you I nad a line of credit 
with two of the banks in Mobile, up to 
their 10 per cetn limit. At that time — 
Q. 


you are telling us abuot your genera! 


line of credit. 11) 


A. Well, you said did I have any ar- 
rangement. That is an arrangement. 
When you have a line of cred:t, you have 
an arrangement, haven’t you? 


Q. Well, did you have aay arrange- | 


ment that related specifically to this sec- |], 


ond $50,000? A. I did not. 

Q. As distinguished from your gen- 
eral credit standing? A. I did not need 
it; no sir. 


Q. You did not need it from Mr. Ald- | 


ridge, and yet you had it? A. I took it 
from him, yes. I did not need it. 

Q. You had known Mr. Aldridge 
rather intimately for a good many years, 
had you not? A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. And you did not know that his 
company had any affiliation or associa- 
tion with the Southeastern or the Ala- 
hama? A. I just told you I did not. 

Q. You did not know to whom his 
company furnished coal? A. I did not. 

Q. Or that it was a subsidiary of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
and affiliated with the Alabama? 

A. I had no lead or the least idea 
that the Power Company or any of its| 
subsidiaries had any interest in any} 
coal mine that Mr. Aldridge had any-} 
thing to do with. 

Q. I feel justified in beirg quite sure | 
about that point, Mr. McGowin, in view} 
of the fact that you and Mr. Aldridge | 
had been pretty good friends for a good 
many years, presumably. A. Yes. Well,| 
I made the statement before, and I can 
just keep making it if you keep ask-| 
ing me. 

Q. I won’t ask it anymore. 
the paper here that you want to show| 
us? j 

A. It is just a piece in the paper, an| 
insinuation. I wish you would read it. | 
I do not want to put it in as anything. | 
I just want you to see it. I think, wher 
you read this, you will feel that you do 
not blame me or the Mobile people for} 
thinking somewhat hard of Mr. Thomp-} 
son’s method of newspaper work, and} 
if you will read that, I will be glad 
if you will read it out. 

Newspaper Article Resented. 

Q. I do not think I’ will promise to 
do that without looking at it, at least. 
A. Yes, certainly. It is nothing. It 
doesn’t amount to anything. | 

Q. Well, I see it, Mr. McGowin. I do 
not care to comment on it or to offer it 
for the record. | 

A. I do not want it for the record, I 
just wanted you gentlemen to see the 
insinuations he puts here, that I prob-| 
ably injured myself with the idea of | 
keeping from coming here. I was in- 
jured the same day when I got the sum- 
mons, which was not correct. I did not 
get the summons until the next day, but 
I did see in the paper, in a noon edition, 
that I had been summoned. This acci- 
dent hanpened at 6.30 in the morning. | 

By Commisisoner McCulloch: There 
has been no intimation here about your 
not coming or anything of the sort. We 


do not like to put those things in the|bama Power Company, has he not? A.j|spective companies through their owner- | 


{ J 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


It might ||| 


(Interposing) Now, Mr. McGowin. 


each year. 
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Summary of All 


Accounting 
Taxation 


Government. 


nounced by Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 





quired by them. 


of Internal Revenue.) 
peals. 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 
New division established in Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to 
foster motion-picture trade. 


installs first 
used in 


in Colombia 
equipment 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Theater 


talking-picture 
country. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission receives 
requests for authority to construct two 
new radio stations, and five applications 


for modification of licenses. 
‘ Page 2 





, Col. 1 
Distribution 


Aviation 
Coast and Geodetic Survey under- 
takes to prepare sectional charts, in- 
stead of strip charts of airway routes, 
for aid to private aviation and guidance 
of flights off regular courses. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Commercial aviation fostered in Eng- 
land by government support of flying 
school. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Japanese government to augment as- 
sistance offered to civil aviation, ac- 


cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Exporting and Importing 

Exports of rubber products in May 
exceeded those of one year before. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Exports of wood products to United 

States from British Columbia in June 

reviewed by Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 6 


Motor Transport 


System of trolley 
places tramway 
Wolverhampton. 


Railroads 


in English town of 
e 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Appellate court rules that State Bank 
of North Dakota, because engaged in 
private business, is not entitled to ex- 
emption from capital tax of Federal 


z Page 4, Col. 2 
Refunds and credits of taxes an- 


Page 4, Col. 7 

District Court for the Northern Dis- | 
trict of New York rules that Ansco 
Company be refunded income tax paid 
on indebtedness of Goodwin firm ac- 


(Ansco Photo Prod- 
ucts, Inc., v. Jesse W. Clark, Collector 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 


Page 1, Col. 2| 


omnibuses dis- | 


Guited States F 


wee 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 8, 1929 


| May statistics of revenues and ex- 


penses of Texas & Pacific and Oregon 
Short Line railways. 
: Page 8 


Schedules proposing to reclassify 
paints and varnishes are suspended by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

New York, Ontario and Western Rail- 

way asks authority to finance 10 new 


locomotives. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Elizabeth Southern Railway asks In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to build line in Louisiana. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Lime Rock Railroad asks authority to 
extend maturity date of bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie; Elgin, Joliet and 
Eastern, and Gulf, Colorado and Santa 
Fe railways. 
Page 6 
May statistics of revenue and ex- 
penses of Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
and Oregon-Washington railways. | 
Page 7 
Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Railroad 
is authorized to construct 13-mile line 
in Lafayette County, Fla. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission. 
Page 6| 


Shipping 

Main line levees along Mississippi 
| River will be greater in height and 
| width, according to General Jadwin. | 
Page 1, Col. 6} 
| Details of new type of service vessel | 
| being constructed at Norfolk for Coast | 
| and Geodetic Survey are described by | 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. ' 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Panama Canal tolls, totaling $27,127,- 
| 376.91 in fiscal year 1929, establish rec- 

ord for any year since opening. 
! Page 1, Col. 4/ 
Dickerson M. Hoover, Supervising In- 
spector General of the Department of ; 
| Commerce, favors Federal inspection of 

| ship plans before construction. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


| 


‘Executive 


Management 


| Decisions Affecting 
Business 


See Special Index and Digest of | 
| latest Federal Court decisions on} 
| page 8. 


| ‘See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


Secretary Davis advises campaign of 
education as means to prevent indus- 
| trial accidents. . 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
| Eight new labor disputes were 
| brought before Department of Labor 
for settlement during week ended July 
6, director of Conciliation Service 
states. 





} 


Page 2, Col. 4 


| 

Patents 

| Chief of patent and trade mark sec- 
tion, Department of Commerce, urges 
exporters to protect markets abroad 
for American goods by timely taking 

| out of foreign patent rights. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


What is} * ul 


cation and delivery of $756,000 of bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Proposed report by Interstate Com- 


merce Commission examiners in Part 2 

of rate investigation in Western Trunk 

Line Territory to be distributed. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


record. A. I do not want you to. 
just want you to know. 

Q. You have come and testified, and 
we do not want anybody else’s testi-| 
mony in the record about that or com- | 
ment on it. I will say to you that as} 
far as I am concerned I will pay no} 
attention to that insinuation, and I have} 
not. .A. Mobile people will. 


By Mr. Healy: You have come and you | 
have testified, and we are obliged to you. | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there anything else you would) 
like to say? | 

A. I would like to just for my in-| 
formation to ask you gentlemen one} 
thing. Would there be any harm or any| 
reason why, 1f I wanted to let Mr. Chand-! 
ler have another fifty or a hundred po] 
sand dollars, that I cannot do it? 

Commissioner McCulloch: We are not | 
restraining you. If you let him have} 
it we will probably find it out, that is 


all. 

(Witness excused). 

Head of Power Company Called. 

Thomas W. Martin was called as a wit- | 
ness and testified as follows: | 

Direct examiantion by Mr. Healy:| 
Your home is where. 

A. Birmingham. 

Q. And you are the president of the 
Alabama Power Company, I under- 
stand? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Does the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company control the Alabama 
Power Company? A. It does. 

Q. And does it also controt the South- 
ern Fuel Company, with which Mr, Ald- 
ridge is connecied? A. It does. 

Q. And the Union Land Company or 
Coa! Company? A. It does. 

Q. This Commonwealth Company is 
soemthing that has been recently or- 
ganized, has it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And has taken over certain hold- 
ings in the Southeastern Power and 
Light Company’? A. Yes, sir; and other 
companies. 

Q. Your brother has been associated 
with you, has he not, in the utility de- 
velopment in Alabama? A. In the legal 
end; yes. 

Q. He is and has been for a number of 
years the general counsel of the Ala-| 





Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- | 


road authorized by Interstate Com- | holds four claims for smoke-impreg-| paints and varnishes are suspended by 
merce Commission to procure authenti-| nated salt for curing meat and for| Interstate Commerce Commission. | 


| igan. 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office | 


process of making it are anticipated. 
| (Ex parte Alsop.) 

| Page 8, Col. 7} 
| Patent granted for handwheel on af- | 
| firmation of rejection of three claims 
}as lacking novelty. (Ex parte Scott | 
et al.) | 
| Page 8, Col. 4 


not general counsel. 
Q. Is he also general counsel for the} 
Southeastern Power and Light Com-} 
pany? A. No. | 
Q. Regularly employed by them, is he? 
A. No. 
Q. Is he a director in any of these 
companies? A. I do not think he is. 
By Commissioner McCulloch: The} 
Southeastern 1s not an operating com- 
pany, as I understand? A. No; it is not. 
Q. It is just merely a holding com- 
pany? 
A. And this Commonwealth & South-| 
ern is a new corporation recently or- 
ganized and has the control of three 
other large companies, or rather three | 
large companies, by the exchange of its | 
stock of those companies. 


By Mr. Healy: Perhaps you can tell us, | 
as long as you have mentioned it—it| 
arouses my curiosity—would you mind 
telling us the names of the three com-| 
panies ? 

A. The Commonwealth Power Corpora- 
tion, the Penn-Ohio Edison Company, 
and the Southeastern Power and Light | 
Company. | 

Q. Where do the operating companies | 
operate in this first group? A. In Mich-| 


Q. And the second group? 

A. Indiana, to an extent in Ohio, and 
to an extent in Pennsylvania, and I think 
they have. some operations in Illinois. 
I am not familiar with the company 
called the Penn-Ohio Edison Company, 
but that is in general their operations. 

Q. And this Southwestern group, 
where do those companies operate? 

A. In certain Southern States, five 
Southern States. I should add that the 
Commenwealth Corporation has interests 
also in the State of Tennessee. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: I under- 
stand that that Commonwealth—that is 
an. investment company, is it? A. Yes. 

Q. That holds the stock of the South- 
western, the holding company ? 

A. By an exchange with stockholders 
of these companies, at a certain ratio 
agreed upon by certain of the largest 
stockholders, on the basis at which they 
would exchange their holdings of the 
stock of this new company with a view 
to creating the diversity of the income of | 
corporations by inuring to the benefit | 


alike of the stock holding of the re- | 





v 


| companies, 


| District Court, Southern District of 
New York, rules patent claim covering 
all processes of waving hair is invalid. 
(Herrmann v. Nessler, etc., et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
; Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia holds Government official to be 
liable for infringement of Navy offi- 
cer’s patent. (Bradfey A. Fiske, plain- 
tiff, v. Curtis D. Wilbur, Charles B. Mc- 
Vay, Jr., William A. Moffett, and Claude 
C. Block.) 


Tariff 
Mexico will increase duties on list of 
foodstuffs, handkerchiefs, and chemi- 
cals, August 1, commercial attache at) 
Mexico states. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Finance 


| reviewed by Department of Commerce. 


News Contained in Today’s Issue 


River will be greater in height and| by chief of commercial intelligence di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


width, according to General Jadwin. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Forest Products 


Fund of $1,400,000 to be allotted to 
38 States by Department of Agricul- 
ture for protection of forests from fire 
in fiscal year 1930. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Exports of wood products to United 


States from British Columbia in June} , 


aily 


cut-stone industry are approved by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


* 


of each 


a 


} 


ee 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 
Rules of business conduct adopted by 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Hearings and conferences for week 
cheduled by Federal Trade Commis- 


sion. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Party Returning | 
With Photographs | 
Of Solar Eclipse | 


\Naval Observatory Expedi- | 

| - tion Also Bringing Back 

| Live Animals from 
Philippines. 


PRICE 5 CENTS ° 





[Continued from Page 1.] » 





Banks and Banking 
Changes in status of State banks in 
Federal Reserve System announced by 


Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to Federal Reserve Board by| 


banks in leading cities for week ended 
July 3. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Treasury. 
Page 7 | 





j 


Money 


currency by new bills will require pe- | 
riod of several months. 
: Page 1, Col. 2 


| 
Production | 
Agricultural and Food 

| 


Products 
Department of Agriculture requires | 


and fruits, if contents are listed, must | 
state specifically each vegetable or fruit | 
content. | 
Page 1, Col. 5} 
Methods of controlling cattle grubs, 
which injure animals by burrowing into | 
their hides, are explained by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Department of Agriculture explains 
methods for eradicating poison ivy. 
Page 1 ,Col. 7 
Agriculture Department issues the 
June number of Crops and Markets. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture issues a 
| farmers’ bulletin on beef production on 
| the farm. 





Page 9, Col. 7 
| Department of Agriculture issues the 
; June number of the Experiment Sta- 
| tion Record. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
See Executive Management, Patents. 
| Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
| Schedules 


Page 6, Col. 1 

. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Agri- 
culture Department, issues results of a 
soil survey of Butler County, Nebraska. 
Page 9, Col. 7 





Engineering 


stabilizing the finance and general de- 
velopment of the companies. 
What is the connecton of the Penn- 
Ohio Edison Company? 
A. That company 
properties. 
Q. Operating what? 
A. Purchases a number of properties, 
otner directly or through subsidiaries, in 
io. 


Three Principal Companies. 


Q. What is its connection with this As- 
sociation here, beginning with the Ala- 
bama Power Company, the operating 
company? A. None, except its common 
stock has largely been acquired by this 
new company. 

Q. By the Commonwelath, you mean? 

A. Yes, by the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation. Perhaps I do not 
make mySelf plain. 

Q. Well, the Southern Corporation, 
that is another one you have just men- 
tioned here. I do not believe you have 
mentioned that before. 


A. I will start with the three original 
Mr. Commissioner, if you 
wish me to explain it. There are three 
principal companies. One is called the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company, 
operating in the South. One is called 
the Commonwealth Power Corporation, 
operating in Michigan an Tennessee. 
Another is called the Penn-Ohio Edison 
Company, operating in certain central 
sections of the country. The stockhold- 
ers of those companies merely agreed 
to exchange their common stocks for the 
common stock of the new corporation to 
be organized under the name of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation. 

Q. That°is a new institution, is it, 
the Commonwealth Southern? 

A. Yes, sir. That is the corporate 
name, the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation. So the stockholders princi- 
pally of those three companies have ex- 
changed their stocks for the common 
stock of this new institution. Do I make 
myself understood, Mr! Commissioner ? 

Commissioner McCulloch, . 1 think so. 

By Mr. Healy: Was there a time in 
the fall of 1928 when you and your 
brother Logan had some talk with Mr. 
T. M. Stevens on the subject of a Mobile 
newspaper? A. As Mr. Stevens explained 
to you he was in Birmingham. 


Q. We do not want to go into the in- 


owns operating 


Page 5, Col. 6 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Machinery 


See Executive Management, Patents. 


Mines and Minerals 


Department of Interior says 4,250,- 
000,000 tons of mineable coal are avail- 


able in two basins in Wyoming. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Production of coal tar in Belgium 
set:s new high mark in 1928, continuing 


expansion of preceding year. 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Mineral resources and commerce in 
| minerals among leading nations shown 
ine survey issued by Department of 


Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Coal production shows increase for 
week, according to Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
| script of. testimony on June 19 before | 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
, vestigation of public utilities. 
Daily statement of the United States | nesses: Joseph F. McGowin and Thomas 
| W. Martin, of Alabama. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
| os hee and conferences for week 
ie: Ms nid Weibietient of al ed by Federal Trade Commis 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Rubber and 
Its Manufactures | ‘ 


Exports of rubber products in May} 


exceeded those of one year before. 


| that labels on cans of mixed vegetables | P) 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products 


See Seiling and Marketing, 
factices. 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


.Coal production shows increase for | 
| week, according to Department of Com- | 
| merce. « ; 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Chief of patent and trade mark sec- | 


Wit- 


Trade | 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
Secretary Davis advises campaign of 
education as means to prevent indus- 
trial accidents. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 9 

Government books and publications. 

Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
Senator King announces he will ask 
action by Congress on resolution to ter- 
minate treaty with Haiti so as to pro- 
vide for withdrawal of American troops. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Peruvian congress approves General 
Pact for Renunciation of War, Depart- 
ment of, State announces. : 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Changes in foreign service personnel 
in last week are announced. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


General 
Superintendent of Naval Observatory 
announces that observatory expedition 


is returning from Philippines with pro- 
tographs of total solar eclipse and live 
j} animals and specimens of flora and 





| fauna. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Museum and tract of land donated to 
| Lassen National Park, according to De- 
| partment of Interior. 


Health 


Continued increase in prevalence of 
smallpox, spinal meningitis, and ty- 
phoid fever is noted in review of com- 
municable diseases issued by Public 
Health Service for week ended June 15. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Hospital Construction—An article by 
Dr. F. C. Smith, assistant surgeon gen- 
eral, Public Health Service. 


9 


“ 


Page Col. 5 


| 


Page 9 
Immigration 


Declining tendency of immigrants to 
send funds to native countries noted in 
1928, according to Department of Com- 


| German eclipse expedition, stationed at 
| Cebu, about 80 miles airline from Iloilo; 
of the British expedition in the Siam 


\]| peninsular, ‘and the Japanese Imperial 


University of Kyoto expedition, stationed 
| on the north coast of Sumatra, all of 


| | which he said were unable to make any 


observations. 
| The Observatory party, which was 
| under the direction of Commander C. H. 

J. Kepler, U. S. N., acted under a care- 

fully arranged plan for a series of ob- 

| servations of the inner corona of the 
eclipse with a 65-foot lens on a schedule 
| arranged in cooperation with the Swarth- 
| more party making a similar series of 
observations in the Sumatra; and photo- 
graphs of the middle corona and outer 
| corona on a smaller scale, along with 
moving pictures and other data. 

“ “Our party,” Captain Freeman said, 
| ““‘was remarkably successful, as the 
| weather conditions at this season of the 
| year in the observing area are inclined 


| to be rather unfavorable as exemplified 


by the German expedition, which was@un- 
| able to make any observations at its sta- 
| tion at Cebu. Nor were the British ex- 
pedition in Siam hor the Japanese expe- 
| dition in northern Sumatra successful, 
| neither of them being able to make ob- 
servations because of weather conditions, 
Fortunately, however, both our ex®edi- 
tion and the Swarthmore College  ex- 
pedition with which we cooperated, were 
| successful, in so far as photographs with 
the major 65-foot camera is concerned. 


Manila Party Cooperates. 

“We had the very good cooperation of 
the Manila Observatory, which had a 
party of observers at Iloilo under Rev. 
Miguel Selga, located in the St. Augustin 
| College there. That party was particu- 
larly interested in getting meteorological 
| data during the eclipse. The Manila Ob- 
servatory collected reports from many 
observers scattered throughout the is- 
lands within the path of the eclipse. The 
Rev. Father Selga did everything pos- 
sible to cooperate with our expedition, 
aiding in the arrangements with the local 
authorities and people of the island of 
Tloilo and extending to us all the fa- 
cilities of his institution. 


_“There was also at Iloilo an expedi- 
tion from the Johns Hopkins University, 
whose observers were the British st€en- 
tists, Drs. R. L. Waterfield and W. E. B. 
Lloyd. Our Naval Observatory party 
had very pleasant relations with them. 
They were at La Paz, Iloilo. Dr. Water- 


field is returning on the naval trangport 
Henderson. 


tion, Department of Commerce, urges | 
éxporters to protect markets abroad for | 
American goods by timely taking out 
of foreign patent rights. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Commerce Department issues a trade 
information bulletin on the automotive : 
markets of Scandinavian countries and | 
| Finland. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Increased cultivation of cotton and} 
coffee in Tanganyika offers opportunity | 


to develop trade with that colony, ac- 


proposing to reclassify | cording to Department of Commerce. 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Foreign inquiries for American prod- 

ucts are listed by Department of Com- 
merce. 


a 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 





' h Federal assistance to exportersein se- | Navy Department. 
Main. line levees along Mississippi! lecting foreign sales agents is explained 


which prohibits officers from employing 


War Department. 


merce. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
National Defense 
War Department issues a publication 
on the pathology of the acute respira- 
tory diseases and of gas gangrene fol- 
lowing wounds. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Eighteen companies of Marine Corps 
reserve called to active duty for two 
weeks’ training. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Navy Department clarifies ruling 
ttorneys to influence legislation. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 





. 


Page 9 





I| He is called the general attorney, and| ship of stock of this new company, and | cident extensively, if you will just answer 


my question, Mr. Martin. 

A. We went out to lunch, and in the 
course of the lunch Mr. Stevens himseif 

Q. Won’t you just say “yes” or “no” 
raised the question about the newspaper 
situation in Mobile. 

—own’t you? A. I will if I can. 

Q. You did have some talk with Mr. 
Stevens on the subjects? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you in the course of the con- 
versation, say that you would ask Mr. 
Hanson to find some man who would 
start a newspaper in Mobile and put him 
in touch with Mr. Stevens? A. I can- 
not recall that that was exactly the way 
my mind worked. 

Q. Well, was that in substance what 
was said on that occasion? A. Mr. 
Stevens said he had discussed this mat- 
ter on other occasions with Mr. Hanson, 
and he and other citizens of Mobile. 

Q. He and what? 

A. That he and other citizens of Mo- 
bile had discussed it with Mr. Hanson, 
and I suppose I inquired concerning 
following it up with Mr. Hanson. 

Q. That is what you supposed. I am 
asking you for what you said. Did you 
say to Mr. Stevens that you would get 
in touch with Mr. Hanson and have Mr. 
Hanson:give Mr. Stevens the name of 
some man who might found a newspaper 
there? A. Well, I did not, with the idea 
that I was assuming any responsibility. 

Q. Did you say what I have just 
said, in substance? 5 

A. Well, I cannot say I said it in 
substance, though I am sure I did say 
to Mf. Stevens “If you will get in touch 
with Mr. Hanson I have no doubt he 
will be able to help you.” 

Q. Did you say in effect “You .get 
in touch with Mr. Hanson?” A, I think 
I did tell him that I would suggest to 
Mr. Hanson his conservation with me. 

Q. Did you talk to Mr. Hanson? A. 
As I remember it, I mentioned it to Mr. 
Hanson some time in the fall. 

Q. And did you tell Mr. Hanson that 
Mr. Stevens and some others were in- 
terested in finding a man to start a 
newspaper in Mobile? A. I suppose that 
is the substance of it. 

Q. And when did you next hear any- 


thing about it? 
winter or early 
Q. Who did 
about it? 
A. It is pretty difficult for me to say 
who I next heard any suggestion about 


A. Well, later in the 
spring. 
you next hear fron 


“With the almost perfect weather that 
proved so auspicious where our party 
was located, the Observatory will have 
56 negatives, with exposures varying 
from one-half second to 65 seconds, se- 
cured by the use of a battery of six 
cameras operated by our party, besides 
24 negatives taken for contact times, 12 
each for first and fourth contacts dur- 
ing the eclipse period. Several sketches 
were made by observers who were on 
d The motion-picture party, 
stationed at Antique, about 1,000 feet 
elevation, obtained some pictures. Lieu- 
tenant Kellers obtained some splendid 
photographs which show gradual changes 
in the intensities of the light from the 
first to the fourth contacts during the 
eclipse period. 


Coronal Streamers Shown. 

“The photographs taken bring out very 
distinctly the coronal streamers a , 
prominences near the surface of the ty 
and doubtless will prove of much scien- 
| tific value. In the background of the 
pictures of the eclipse itself I may say 
that there are photographs taken of, the 
work of preparing for the eclipse Mhat 
; Will be of much interest generally. 
|, “All through the eclipse observations, 
including the period of preparation, we 
had the benefit of the services of the 
U. S. S. “Hulbert,” put at our expedi- 


the ground. 





it from. I was away from Birmingham 
most of the time—I am away most of 
the time. I have no doubt that I saw 


Mr. Hanson, made some inquiry of him, 
or maybe it was mentioned. I have 
some recollection that Mr. Hanson and 
I discussed it very briefly at another 
time during the winter. have not 
any — there is nothing that fixes it 
in my mind very particularly. 


Q. Your brother Logan was present 
when you had a talk with Mr. Hanson, 
was he not? A. No, I do not think he 
was. 

Q. Was he present when you had a 
talk with Mr. Stevens? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you discuss it with your 
brother at the same time following this 
talk at the luncheon? A. I suppose I 
did during the spring. I discussed it 
with him, yes. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of July 9. 


Plan to Build Railroad 
In Florida Is Approved 





[Continued from Page 6.7 

the present and future convenience and 
necessity require the construction by the 
Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Railroad Com- 
pany of the line of railroad in Lafayette 
County, Fla.. described in the application, 

We further find that the applicant 
should be permitted to retain for a period 
expiring not later than 10 years from 
the date the line is completed and placed 
in operation, but not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, all of the earnings derived 
from the operation of the line in excess 
of the amount provided in section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act for such dis- 
position as it may lawfully make, con- 
ditioned, however, upon completion of 
the work on or before December 31, 1929, 

An appropriate certificate and order 
| will be issued, 


\ 


> 





tion’s disposal, giving valuable assist- 
ance | as observers during the eclipse, 
The Hulbert” was at Iloilo for radio ob- 
servations during the eclipse. 


“A total of 80 photographs was 
by our party, besides wa tone D cag 
smaller camera by an army sergeant who 
happened to come down to Iloilo on the 
Heron. There were 11 exposures from 
| the 65-foot camera, There were con- 
| stant drills of the party before the actual 
| observations were taken, with experi- 
| ments, checking up all along the line and 
| other safeguards with a view to assur- 
ing the best possible results. The re- 
| sults demonstrated that the selection of 
| Tloilo for the observations was justified, 


Suggests Added Fund. 

| “With respect to future eclips - 
| tions, I may say this: pee exp 
|. “There should be a fund available for 
incidental and unforseen expenses, sugh 
| as local transportation of men and mate- 
rials, purchase of special material, such 
as the bamboo matting, as in this Iloilo 
| expedition, for windbreak on the lens 
towre, for sand, gravel and cement to be 
used in concrete, ice to be used in photo- 
graphic purposes in the warm climate, 
odd details of hardware and equipment, 
and other small items of expenditures 
| which mount in the aggregate to more 
than the individual members of the party 
can be expected to pay. 

_ “As in the photographing work, in the 
light of our experience at Iloilo, the 
photographic plates should not be double 
coated. The special lens designed to be 
used with the motion-picture machine 
should be adapted to a standard machine, 
| unless the Naval Observatory is able to 
| secure a special machine. Such a mo- 
| tion-picture machine, in my _ opinion, 

should include special mechanism for 
following the sun slowly enough to in- 
| Sure that the image is properly framed, 
For the purpose of perfect work, any 
future expedition, I believe, should have 
as a regular member of the party an ex- 
pert photographer, particularly @@ith 
reference to motion-picture cameras or 
optical mechanics.” 








